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THE CRUISE OF THE TARPON 


HERBERT H. ROSENTHAL * 


on September 19, 1910, they would have had little 
difficulty in identifying the man with the spectacles, 
mustaches, and flashing teeth who slipped out of the Roose- 
velt home. But Theodore Roosevelt was bent on eluding 
reporters that Monday morning. There had been no advance 
publicity of an impending journey. Quietly and without 
fanfare he made his way to Oyster Bay where a 50-foot mo- 
torboat, the Tarpon, was anchored off the Seawanhaka-Co- 
rinthian Yacht Club. Waiting on board were Earl Dodge, the 
boat’s owner, and a two-man crew. Lloyd C. Griscom, the 
former American ambassador to Italy, had asked Dodge, 
who had been his secretary in Rome, to ferry Colonel Roose- 
velt across Long Island Sound to Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
There Griscom would be waiting to take the ex-President to 
New Haven for a secret luncheon meeting with President 
William Howard Taft." 
Once Roosevelt was aboard, the Tarpon set off quickly on 
its journey. Capable of making 27 knots an hour, the light 


H AD the reporters been on hand at Sagamore Hill early 


* Dr. Rosenthal is now an assistant professor at the Alton Residence Center 
of Southern Illinois University. He has been teaching at Southern Illinois 
since 1955, when he received his Ph.D. degree from Harvard. 

The preparation of this article was made possible, in part, through a 
research grant to the writer from Southern Illinois University. The title is 
derived from an editorial in the New York Times, September 21, 1910. 
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craft glided quickly and smoothly over the sheltered waters 
of Oyster Bay. As it made its way into the Sound, the sea 
became rougher. A wind of forty miles was blowing, and 
the course for Bridgeport brought the boat right into the 
midst of this first equinoctial gale of the season. The Tarpon 
was built for speed, not for rough weather. The further into 
the Sound it plowed, the more turbulent the seas became, 
causing the thin shell to sway dangerously from side to side. 

Captain James B. Ford of the pleasure boat, Katrina, on 
its way from Huntington to Cold Spring Harbor, sighted the 
Tarpon laboring in the heavy seas. Alarmed at the spectacle 
of an open motorboat bucking the angry waves, he surveyed 
it through his glasses. Much to his surprise, he recognized 
the former President aboard. The exponent of the strenuous 
life was energetically talking to the Tarpon’s navigator. 
To Ford on the Katrina it seemed as if Roosevelt was tell- 
ing the veteran mariner how to run his boat. The conclusion 
was a logical one in view of the Colonel’s well known pro- 
pensity for asserting himself. It is possible, however, that at 
that particular moment the former President was merely 
expressing his doubts about making Bridgeport, for he did 
inquire about the prospect. The helmsman’s answer, “Well, 
we may make it,” was not encouraging. As the voyage pro- 
gressed the Tarpon’s situation became more and more dis- 
turbing. At one point there was great danger of its being 
swamped. Roosevelt later told President Taft that conditions 
became so interesting that he did not even have time to 
think of being seasick. Finally the party abandoned any 
hope of making Bridgeport in the storm and put in at Stam- 
ford instead.* 

Around 10:00 A. M. the Tarpon pulled up to Leonard 
Blondel’s coalyard dock. A sign with the words “Bad Dog”’ 
painted on it warned trespassers away. Even had the warn- 
ing been noticed, it is questionable whether the Colonel, 
having recently returned from hunting lions and tigers in 
the African jungles, would have been daunted by a mere dog. 
Fortunately, the dog was tied up in a distant part of the 
yard, and Roosevelt and Dodge clambered out of the Tarpon 
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unmolested. After a short conference on the wharf, Dodge 
scurried off to find an automobile. The Colonel was left 
pacing nervously about the coalyard. Occasionally he stop- 
ped to speak a few words to Edward Lynch, a coal heaver, 
who did not realize who “the big man with the glasses” was 
until informed later. Roosevelt had begun to feel the effects 
of the rough voyage and complained of being ill, but for the 
most part he chafed over the delay. While he waited, the 
events of the previous months which had brought him to 
the coalyard might very well have flitted through his mind; 
and there was probably some bitterness in his reflections.* 


The results of his hazardous journey were by no means 
certain to be happy ones. The Colonel’s consent to a meet- 
ing with his successor had been given reluctantly. The two 
men had once been very close friends, but the year and a half 
since Theodore Roosevelt had turned over the presidency 
to William Howard Taft had seen a drastic change in their 
relations. Personal misunderstandings had driven them 


apart. Roosevelt’s ambition, Taft’s fear of this ambition, 
the former President’s umbrage over the treatment of his 
family and friends by the new administration, Taft’s inade- 
quate acknowledgment of his predecessor’s role in elevating 
him to his office, and the urgings of Taft’s counselors that 
the new President emphasize his independence from Roose- 
velt had contributed to the coolness between the two. But to 
a large extent their differences sprang from the complicated 
situation in the Republican party in the summer of 1910.‘ 
The GOP was seriously divided both nationally and with- 
in New York State. The national split found an insurgent 
or progressive wing composed primarily of Midwesterners 
bitterly at odds with an Old Guard or conservative wing 
over the tariff, conservation, and the general necessity of 
reform. In the minds of the insurgents Taft had become 
identified with the Old Guard faction of the party. New 
York Republicans were also divided into progressive and 
Old Guard wings, but there the parallel ceased. In national 
politics the New York progressives generally supported Taft. 
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They were not overly concerned with the issues which ex- 
cited Midwestern insurgents. The New York split derived 
from Governor Charles Evans Hughes's efforts to push a 
direct primary measure through the legislature and to purge 
the party of corruption. Revelations of venality among cer- 
tain politicians in the ranks led him to seek a change in Re- 
publican leadership. Although partially supported by Taft, 
Hughes failed to achieve his objectives. The Old Guard 
retained control of the party’s state organization in spite of 
pressure from Washington for a change in leadership, and 
the legislature gave short shrift to the direct primary.® 

When Theodore Roosevelt returned to the United States 
from his African and European jaunt in June 1910, he 
plunged into this New York political situation. He joined 
Hughes and the progressives in another attempt to secure 
the enactment of a direct primary measure—a much diluted 
measure which Taft as well as Roosevelt was able to support. 
Up until June 1910 the President, who had reservations 
about the Governor’s direct primary proposals, had man- 
aged to keep out of this part of the New York struggle. At 
the end of June the President and the ex-President met to 
concert their efforts in the fight. While superficially genial, 
their meeting had lacked the old cordiality; and politically, 
it was futile. Roosevelt, Taft, and Hughes together failed to 
muster enough Republican votes to overcome the bipartisan 
opposition to the direct primary in the legislature.® 

Shortly after the failure of this joint endeavor Theodore 
Roosevelt attempted to assert his ascendancy over the Re- 
publican party in New York with the idea of moderating 
some of the factional differences. But he had become too 
closely associated with the progressive wing in the state on 
the direct primary issue for the Old Guard politicians. They 
were increasingly disturbed, moreover, as was Taft, by the 
large number of Midwestern progressives who had been 
warmly received at Sagamore Hill since Roosevelt’s return. 
The New York bosses determined to resist his leadership, 
and they turned to Taft for assistance. Playing on Taft's 
fears that the Colonel was conspiring with Midwestern in- 
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surgents against the administration and was seeking the Re- 
publican presidential nomination in 1912, the Old Guard 
maneuvered the President into a position where it seemed 
as if he were aligned with them against Roosevelt and the 
local progressives. When the Republican state committee 
met on August 16 to plan for the forthcoming state conven- 
tion in September, the Old Guard mustered sufficient 
strength to choose Vice President James S. Sherman as tem- 
porary chairman of the convention over Theodore Roose- 
velt who was being backed for the post by the progressives.’ 

The angry reaction of the reform wing to this decision 
boded ill for the party’s success in the congressional and 
gubernatorial elections in November. At the same time the 
Old Guard’s claim that their course in the committee had 
Taft’s approval strained the Roosevelt-Taft relations to the 
breaking point. The Republican bosses were prepared for 
the outcry and were willing to fight for control of the party. 
Taft, however, was not ready for an open break with the ex- 
President. Dismayed at the rumblings from Oyster Bay and 
pressured by Republican progressives in New York, the 
President disengaged himself from the Old Guard camp on 
August 20 with a letter that was written for publication to 
Lloyd Griscom, the leader of the New York County (Man- 
hattan and the Bronx) Republican organization. The Presi- 
dent declared that he had never heard Sherman’s name men- 
tioned for the temporary chairmanship, that he had not the 
slightest desire to see Roosevelt defeated for the post, and 
that he especially did not wish to be drawn into any contest 
against the ex-President.® 

The choice of a temporary chairman by a convention after 
the state committee had reached a decision was usually a 
matter of formality. In this particular case the angry pro- 
gressives began to talk of contesting the committee’s selec- 
tion on the convention floor. Taft’s letter to Griscom turned 
the talk into a positive intention, and at that time Roosevelt 
seemed assured of winning the temporary chairmanship with 
presidential support, thus guaranteeing progressive control 
of the convention. A definite decision could be more or less 
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anticipated after the delegates were chosen in the September 
primaries. 

About a week after the publication of Taft’s letter, how- 
ever, Roosevelt himself altered the outlook in New York 
with two speeches in the Midwest. In Denver, on August 29, 
1910, he attacked the Supreme Court in particular and the 
judiciary in general for nullifying state and national laws 
designed to regulate American industry. Then on August 
31 at Osawatomie, Kansas,.he delivered an address in which 
he set forth a program of social and political reform calling 
for the active intervention of the federal government in the 
economic affairs of the nation in order to regulate corporate 
wealth, aid agriculture, and regulate the working conditions 
of labor. The address seemed to cast reflections on Taft, and 
it was clothed in ominous phrases about the primacy of hu- 
man rights over property rights. Although only the second 
of these speeches was entitled ‘““The New Nationalism,” the 
ideas in both came to be identified with the term. To pro- 
gressive and Old Guard Republicans alike the ex-President’s 
words were convincing proof that he was embracing the 
Midwestern insurgents’ cause.° 

But Roosevelt was too much the opportunist and the poli- 
tician wholly to commit himself to any one faction in the 
party. While he did feel that the Republicans should adopt 
more progressive views, his major purpose that summer was 
to assure a Republican victory in the November elections. 
By supporting progressive and conservative Republican can- 
didates, by siding with the insurgents on some issues and 
with the Old Guard on others, he wished to demonstrate the 
possibility of the two factions’ working together. With the 
enthusiastic acclaim of insurgent Midwesterners ringing in 
his ears, he turned eastwards to the now difficult task of 
pacifying the conservative wing of the party.’® 

The New Nationalism had received an angry reception in 
New York State. Metropolitan newspapers of varied political 
persuasions erupted in frenzied editorials. The reactionary 
New York Sun, on September 2, 1910, denounced the New 
Nationalism as “‘a doctrine more nearly revolutionary” than 
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anything that had ever passed the lips of an American who 
had held high office in the government. The moderately pro- 
gressive Evening Post added, on September 1, 1910, “It 
makes progressives like Cummins and La Follette look like 
moss-backed reactionaries, and Bryan himself appear like a 
pre-Adamite.”” New Yorkers did not direct their attack at 
any particular planks in the New Nationalism. The legis- 
lative proposals were not, after all, new. Roosevelt’s critics 
censured him for his complete abandonment of the laissez- 
faire assumptions so dear to nineteenth century Americans, 
for upsetting business confidence, and for his emphasis on 
increased power for the chief executive. Newspapers like 
the Sun and the Post, which distrusted the ex-President’s 
motives, accused him of demagoguery and of socialistic and 
un-American tendencies; and they evoked the spectre of irre- 
sponsible rule in Washington should he return to the presi- 
dency. “It is not a theory that confronts us, but a man,” the 
Post cried." 

Some of the most anguished objections to the New 
Nationalism were raised over Roosevelt’s strictures on the 
courts. “Unprecedented,” ‘“‘discreditable,” “waving the red 
flag,”” were a few of the terms applied to his criticisms of the 
judiciary. Nor was it only the extremely conservative news- 
papers that expressed misgivings. Almost every major news- 
paper in New York City was disturbed by his words. The 
progressive New York Press regretted his mistake in attack- 
ing the courts. The New York World denounced his wanton 
action, while the Socialist New York Call declared that his 
words showed the Socialists to have been “‘lamentably timid” 
on the subject.!* 

The Old Guard in the state under the leadership of Boss 
William Barnes of Albany eagerly pounced on the New 
Nationalism too. It presented an opportunity to divert at- 
tention from the good government and direct primary issues. 
The Harvard-educated Barnes announced that the New Na- 
tionalism emphasized “the frightful danger” which lay in 
Roosevelt’s ascendancy. The Republican party must stand 
firm against this effort to “Bryanize” the party and lead it 
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away from its “‘rock-ribbed conservative principles.” ‘* Con- 
scious of the strong Taft element in the state, Old Guard 
politicians cultivated the idea that the New Nationalism 
was obnoxious to Taft and presaged Roosevelt’s candidacy 
for the Republican nomination in 1912. The bosses were, 
after all, T'aft’s true supporters in the state against Roose- 
velt.14 This strategy was shrewdly conceived, for President 
Taft was concerned about the New Nationalism. In mid- 
September he wrote to Horace Taft: “. . . The thing of all 
others that I am not going to do is to step out of the way of 
Mr. Roosevelt when he is advocating such wild ideas as 
those contained in the Osawatomie speech. . . .” ¥® 

It was to this hostile political atmosphere that Theodore 
Roosevelt returned during the second week of September. 
His efforts to explain away the radical phrases of the New 
Nationalism as only an application of old moralities to new 
conditions did not satisfy angry New Yorkers, and the 
Colonel realized that a dismal prospect lay before him. Re- 
publican chances for victory in New York in November were 
slim. The intra-party squabble made it unlikely that either 
wing of the party could score a victory at the polls. From 
a personal point of view it might be better to let the Old 
Guard politicians win control of the convention. They 
would then have to bear the onus of leading the party to 
defeat in November. But circumstances had led the Colonel 
to assume the leadership of the progressive forces in the state, 
and he could not withdraw with any grace from the contest. 
He had no choice but to go on and make it a good fight.'® 

Despite his forebodings of defeat, Roosevelt embarked on 
a series of conferences with the progressive Republican lead- 
ers in the state and infused vigor into their campaign for 
delegates to the state convention. The added impetus from 
Roosevelt’s activity was not enough, however, by itself to 
assure victory. Students of the period have not clearly un- 
derstood the nature of the situation. To a large extent the 
fight was one among party functionaries with the Republi- 
can progressives finding their main strength in the regular 
party organizations in New York County and Buffalo. Dis- 
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content had developed within this camp—discontent with 
Roosevelt’s New Nationalism and his apparent antagonism 
to Taft. These Republican organizations were basically pro- 
Taft as they would demonstrate in 1912. On September 16, 
1910, the undercurrents of unrest had almost burst into the 
open in Manhattan. At a meeting of the New York County 
Republican Committee that night Taft’s name was ap- 
plauded much more heartily than Roosevelt's. A resolution 
disapproving of the ex-President’s views on the courts was 
quickly tabled, but in renominating Lloyd C. Griscom for 
the presidency of the committee, John Henry Hammond 
made plain the general distaste of the gathering for the New 
Nationalism. If this center of progressive strength was appre- 
hensive over Roosevelt’s remarks, other areas in the state 
would be still more disturbed. Taft’s influence was neces- 
sary to keep the progressives in line." 

Party primaries in which convention delegates would be 
chosen were, moreover, scheduled in many upstate regions 
for September 20. Foreseeing difficulties for the progressive 
forces because of the estrangement between Taft and Roose- 
velt, Griscom set about arranging a meeting which would 
dissipate talk of their hostility and of Taft’s sympathy for 
the Old Guard. The New York County Republican leader 
had already obtained the Colonel’s reluctant consent to a 
conference. On September 17 with the aid of Otto Bannard, 
one of Taft’s close friends and one-time Republican candi- 
date for Mayor of New York City, Griscom got in touch with 
the President's secretary, Charles D. Norton. Griscom sug- 
gested that Taft, who was vacationing in Massachusetts, meet 
his predecessor at Griscom’s residence in New York City. 
Taft declined to come to the metropolis, but agreed to a 
conference in New Haven where he was to attend a meeting 
of the Yale Corporation on Monday, September 19. Roose- 
velt, who was reached by wire in Syracuse where he was 
delivering an address, assented to these arrangements.'® 

Griscom wished to publicize the news of the meeting 
immediately so that it would have more effect on the pri- 
maries. But Taft and Norton demurred. Although convinced 
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that Roosevelt had instigated the meeting, they seemed 
somewhat uncertain as to how the Colonel would act. The 
puzzled air at the summer White House was reflected by 
Taft’s military aide, Archie Butt, who dramatically asked, 
“Comes he in peace or comes he in war?” It was decided to 
keep the news from the press until after the two men had 


met, and it thus happened that Roosevelt embarked on the 
Tarpon.® 


The Colonel did not have long to wait in the coalyard at 
Stamford, on that morning of September nineteenth. Dodge 
returned after twenty minutes with a Buick touring car, 
and at 10:45 he, Roosevelt, and their chauffeur, John Me- 
chaley, set out for the Boston Post Road and New Haven. 
Pushing his car as fast as it would go, Mechaley was able to 
reach Fairfield without incident. There he stopped at Wil- 
liam Kinsella’s drug store to permit the Colonel to phone 
Griscom’s summer residence. The ex-ambassador’s butler 
answered, and Roosevelt gathered from him that Griscom 
was still at home. Mechaley consequently drove the four 
miles out of town to Griscom’s residence. Much to the 
Colonel’s chagrin he discovered that Griscom had long since 
departed.*® According to the New York World Roosevelt 
exploded to the butler, “You're an ape.” The Colonel may 
not have used exactly these words, but they certainly ex- 
pressed what he must have felt about the incident. The but- 
ler excused himself by stating that he had misunderstood the 
telephone inquiry. He then directed the ex-President to the 
Park City Yacht Club in Bridgeport. William Kinsella, who 
had undertaken to guide the Roosevelt party to Griscom’s 
home, insisted that the New York County chairman must 
be at the Bridgeport Yacht Club. But the butler was certain 
it was otherwise.*! 

Taking the butler’s word, Roosevelt headed for the Park 
City club, arriving shortly after noon. Griscom was not to 
be found. A telephone call to the Bridgeport Yacht Club 
finally located him there. He and Mrs. Griscom were anx- 
iously awaiting the Colonel’s arrival through the storm. In- 
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formed of the Colonel’s whereabouts, Mr. and Mrs. Griscom 
jumped into their car and sped to the Park City Yacht Club. 
The waiting Roosevelt, meanwhile, paced nervously up and 
down in front of the club. About 1:00 the Griscom car hove 
into sight, only to blow a tire upon its arrival, adding to the 
general confusion.”? 

Unable to use Griscom’s car, Roosevelt, Dodge, and the 
Griscoms climbed into the hired Buick and headed for New 
Haven. Just as the first houses of that city came into view, 
the Buick broke down. Some more precious minutes were 
lost on repairs; but about 2:00, an hour late, Roosevelt, 
looking somewhat bedraggled in a much worn overcoat, a 
soft black hat, and badly frayed grayish trousers which were 
turned up at the cuff and which he had not had an opportun- 
ity to change, arrived at Henry C. White’s residence where 
Taft was waiting. Only an hour remained before the Presi- 
dent was scheduled to depart for the West, so the two former 
friends immediately sat down to lunch with President Had- 
ley of Yale, Otto Bannard, who was also a member of the 
Yale Corporation, Griscom, and Norton. During the meal 
both the President and the ex-President exerted themselves 
to be pleasant to each other. At the conclusion of the hur- 
ried lunch, the others, at Roosevelt’s suggestion, left him 
and Taft alone in the dining room. The two men then be- 
gan their first private conference since Roosevelt had left 
the presidency. When they had met at the beginning of the 
summer, neither desired to be left alone with the other.?* 

The Colonel’s lateness scarcely left much time for the two 
men to heal the rupture between them. Taft later declared 
that Roosevelt was not genial and quite offish. Nor was there 
any Opportunity to cover much ground. They did not discuss 
federal politics. Most of their conversation dealt with New 
York politics, and it was Taft, thinking of his scheduled de- 
parture and wishing to bring matters to a head, who intro- 
duced the subject. Believing that his erstwhile friend had 
come in search of aid for the New York struggle, the Presi- 
dent volunteered the information that he would stand by 
his letter of August 20 to Griscom in which he had dissociat- 
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ed himself from the Old Guard’s attack on Roosevelt. Taft 
added that he did not want to see the political bosses win 
control of the convention, but that he could not use the 
federal patronage in the progressives’ behalf. Roosevelt re- 
plied that he understood about the patronage. He was glad 
to have the backing of the Griscom letter and the prestige of 
Taft’s support which the meeting would give. The Colonel 
then stated, what from his point of view must have been 
one of the major purposes of their reunion, that the confer- 
ence was necessary to help unite the party. They both owed 
that much to it.** 

Taft and Roosevelt were alone for about twenty minutes. 
At 3:10 their talk ended. Taft emerged from the house first 
and climbed into a waiting automobile. A few moments 
later Roosevelt joined the President for the drive to the 
New Haven depot. At the station they bade each other good- 
bye in friendly fashion and then went their separate ways. 
Taft boarded his train for the West, which had been held 
three minutes for him; and Roosevelt, a half hour later, 
boarded a New York train. The Colonel did not attempt 
to return to Oyster Bay on the Tarpon. The boat remained 
in Stamford until the next day, when it made its way back 
across the Sound.”® 

The surface friendliness that characterized the luncheon 
belied the sense of strain that lay underneath. Very soon the 
friction between the President and ex-President openly show- 
ed itself once again. Roosevelt had left the publicity about 
the conference to the President, and Taft and his secretary 
bungled it. The next day’s newspapers carried the story that 
Roosevelt had sought the interview and had come to beg 
for aid because he was worried about the New York situa- 
tion. Taft was reported to have been glad to receive the 
supplication and to have indicated his willingness to extend 
his backing to his predecessor. The accounts also stated that 
the President had not asked for an endorsement for 1912, 
since he did not feel that this should be an issue in New 
York. It was understood, however, that the administration’s 
record would be commended by the state convention.** 
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The Colonel was irate at the suggestions that he had asked 
for the interview and that he had gone to beg for aid. He 
issued an immediate denial in which he noted that Griscom 
had asked him to meet Taft. Griscom, who was equally dis- 
turbed by the news dispatches, backed Roosevelt's explana- 
tion with a public statement of his own. He declared that he 
had arranged the conference solely to bring the two men 
together. But instead of making for closer relations, the meet- 
ing had intensified their personal antagonism. ‘Taft was con- 
vinced that Roosevelt had 1912 “‘written on the brain.” *? In 
letters to associates each maintained that the other was play- 
ing petty politics by jockeying for personal prestige, and that 
the other’s supporters had instigated the conference. Roose- 
velt indicated that Norton was responsible for it in the first 
place and classed Griscom as a leading member of the pro- 
Taft conservative interests in the metropolis. Taft rested his 
case on the fact that Griscom, who was managing Roosevelt's 
New York campaign, and Bannard had arranged the meet- 
ing. The President pointedly noted that he had refused to 
come to New York City. Roosevelt had been made to come 
to him.** 

Yet, in spite of all the irritation it aroused, the confer- 
ence was partially successful. The President’s declaration 
that he did not wish to be an issue confuted the Old Guard's 
attempts to win the backing of Taft supporters. Many New 
Yorkers agreed with the President that although the New 
Nationalism was deplorable, it was necessary to purge the 
Republican party in the state. In the primaries on Septem- 
ber 20 and in local district conventions the progressives won 
enough delegates to control the state convention. The big- 
gest blow for the Old Guard came when the progressives of 
Utica, led by Merwin K. Hart and Frederick M. Davenport, 
carried Vice President Sherman’s own assembly district. The 
bosses refused, however, to concede defeat. They arranged to 
send Sherman to Saratoga, where the convention met, as a 
delegate from another district, and prepared for a floor 
fight.?® 

Shortly after noon on September 27, Timothy L. Wood- 
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ruff, the state chairman, tried to call the convention to order. 
The Saratoga police force, consisting of one officer, was of 
little help in the excited crowd. Delegates, prevented from 
taking their seats by the spectators who occupied them, 
packed the aisles. Persistent efforts finally quieted the tense 
crowd enough to allow the chaplain to invoke a blessing on 
this assembly which was gathered ‘“‘to take sweet counsel to- 
gether.” His words broke the strain momentarily, but then 
the convention proceeded to the business of selecting a 
temporary chairman. During the roll call vote that followed 
the tension held until Schuyler County cast its three votes 
for the ex-President. Roosevelt was elected and the pro- 
gressives controlled the convention. They wrote the plat- 
form, nominated an enthusiastic Roosevelt follower, Henry 
L. Stimson, for governor, and obtained control of the state 
committee.*° 

The platform that was adopted refiected the temper of 
New York progressivism in 1910. It did not endorse the New 
Nationalism. Instead it heartily commended the adminis- 
tration of William Howard Taft and praised the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff, which was anathema to Midwestern insurgents. 
The high cost of living was explained ‘as “a local reflection 
of a tendency that is world wide,” and not due to the tariff 
at all. The only fight that developed over the platform came 
on the direct primary issue. After a strenuous debate the 
delegates accepted a plank that lauded Hughes’s efforts and 
pledged the party to enact direct primary principles into 
law—a general stand that did not go as far as the most ardent 
direct primary enthusiasts would have liked.** 

There were, to be sure, radical reformers in the state who 
were rather discontented with the platform, but there seems 
to be little evidence of any significant defection from the 
party of progressives who can be identified as such. Anger 
was greatest in the Midwest where insurgents came to believe 
that Roosevelt had surrendered to Taft. It was not, however, 
to Taft that Roosevelt surrendered. It was to the exigencies 
of New York politics. Had he refused to commend the ad- 
ministration’s record, had he openly and completely broken 
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with Taft, the progressives would not have controlled the 
convention. Even as it was all the conservative New York 
Republican Congressmen who sought renomination to office 
received it except in one instance.** 

During the campaign the Democrats were, it is true, able 
to take advantage of popular dissatisfaction with the Repub- 
lican position on the tariff and the rising cost of living. 
These issues were effectively used to win votes among low- 
income and middle-income groups, especially in the con- 
gressional races. But equally important, if not more so, in 
accounting for the Republican defeat were a number of 
other factors. The pre-convention fight had left the party 
bitterly split. Many rank and file workers were tired of the 
assaults on them by progressives, and they expressed their 
hostility by refusing actively to participate in the campaign. 
In over half of the upstate counties and on Long Island the 
party suffered a loss of from 25 to 33 per cent of its 1908 
vote. The rain, snow, and sleet that blanketed the state on 
election day and Stimson’s ineffectiveness as a campaigner 
contributed to the small turnout in these rural Republican 
strongholds. So too did the party’s lack of funds.** 


The fact that the usual campaign chest was not available 
to the GOP in 1910 emphasizes one of the most signficant 
features of the election in New York. Notwithstanding the 
moderation of the Republican platform, well-to-do Republi- 
cans reacted violently against the results of the convention. 
They could only see in a Stimson victory assurance of Roose- 
velt’s renomination in 1912 and the coming of the New 
Nationalism. The Democrats in the state saw the opportun- 
ity and exploited it to the fullest. Their platform announced 
the Democratic party's inflexible opposition to the New 
Nationalism—this ‘‘advance toward Socialism,” “this despair 
of representative government” which “would lay the med- 
dling hand of a bureaucracy on every industry.” Alton B. 
Parker, Roosevelt’s adversary in the election of 1904, sound- 
ed the keynote of this campaign in the Democratic conven- 
tion and the theme was to be reiterated with telling effect in 
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the following weeks by renegade Republicans as well as 
Democrats.** 


The two-pronged strategy of appealing to the ordinary 
voter on the cost of living issue and to the well-to-do on the 
basis of opposition to Rooseveltism earned the Democrats 
a sweeping victory in New York. As Roosevelt feared, he 
and the progressives had to bear the burden of defeat. The 
Colonel momentarily retired from politics after the election 
was over, and the progressive forces within the Republican 
party collapsed. The Old Guard regained control of the 
state Republican machinery early in 1911—this time more 
firmly than ever. When Roosevelt returned to politics in 
1912, he had to rely largely on forces outside of the regu- 
lar organization for his support in New York, since both 
1910 progressives and the Old Guard strongly opposed his 


attempt to win again the Republican nomination to the 
presidency. 
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BELVA A. LOCK WOOD— 
THAT EXTRAORDINARY WOMAN 


JULIA HULL WINNER* 


audacious to say the least; the more startling because 

she had been twice married and widowed and was 
nearing fifty-four years of age. That woman was Mrs. Belva 
Ann (Bennett McNall) Lockwood (1830-1917), native of 
New York State, former school teacher, a practising attorney 
of Washington, D. C., chosen by the Equal Rights Party in 
convention at San Francisco as its candidate for 1884 (and 
nominated again in 1888). 


’ | YHE idea of a woman aspiring to the Presidency was 


In a day when women could not vote she polled 4149 votes 
and received the entire electoral vote of Indiana. Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s petition to Congress listed the states and the popular 


votes in each: New Hampshire, 379; New York, 1336; Michi- 
gan, 374; Illinois, 1008; Maryland, 318; California, 734. She 
stated to Congress that the Electoral College of the State of 
Indiana, after it had cast its vote for Grover Cleveland, 
changed its mind, as it had an undisputed legal right to do, 
and cast its united vote for her. She therefore demanded 
“that the vote of Indiana be counted for her in compliance 


* Mrs. Winner is Historian of the Town of Royalton, in Niagara County, 
Deputy County Historian, and a Director of the Niagara County Historical 
Society. 

A great portion of her article (where other sources are not cited) was 
written from materials supplied by the late Mrs. Lella Crum Gardner, wife of 
Frank D. Gardner, son of Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood's sister Inverno. The 
Gardners lived with Mrs. Lockwood for a time around the turn of the century, 
and Mrs. Gardner, herself a writer, spent much time collecting materials 
concerning the activities of their famous relative. Mrs. Gardner died August 
11, 1956, aged eighty-three years. Prof. Gardner who lives in State College, 
Pennsylvania, and their daughter, Mrs. Reina Gardner Hamilton, are making 
arrangements for the publication of the late Mrs. Gardner's biography of 
Belva A. Lockwood, which is in manuscript ready for press. 
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with the expressed wish of the electors of said State.’ Her 
supporters claimed that she had received one-half of the elec- 
toral votes of Oregon, and a large vote in Pennsylvania, 
which were not counted but simply dumped into the waste- 
basket as false votes." 

Presidential campaigns are notorious for their mud-sling- 
ing, but that of 1884 was one of the muddiest. Republicans 
assailed the private life of the Democratic candidate, Grover 
Cleveland; his supporters revealed shady railroad dealings 
of Republican James G. Blaine. Even minority candidates 
came in for their share of the dirt-dealing. Belva came in for 
hers. 

trom Washington, D. C., on December 12th, Mrs. Lock- 
wood wrote to the Editor of the New York World * request- 
ing that true statements about herself be printed to correct 
published falsehoods: 


The Campaign is over, Grover Cleveland is elected 
and all of the campaign lies are supposed to be nailed. 
Your paper has hitherto been considered truthful and 


reliable. From your issue of today I clip the following: 

“Belva Lockwood, who was nowhere in the election 
but is somewhere in Washington—has been several 
women in her day—originally Tillie Wilkins, next mar- 
ried to a man named Craig, then separated from him 
and married to Lockwood.” 


Please to make the amend honorable by correcting as 
follows “I was born at Royalton, Niagara County, N. Y., 
Oct. 24th, 1830, as Belva A. Bennett, and on the 8th 
of November 1848, married Uriah H. McNall, a young 
farmer of that town, who died at the same place on the 
llth of May 1853, after which I graduated in Genesee 
College, taking my second degree in Syracuse University, 
N. Y., as Belva A. McNall. On the 11th of March, 1868, 
I married the Rev. Ezekiel Lockwood, a minister of the 
Baptist denomination and at one time chaplain of the 
Second District Regiment, at Washington, D. C., gradu- 
ated from the National University Law School and was 
admitted to the bar September, 1873, and to the United 
States Supreme Court February 1879. Dr. Lockwood 
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died in Washington of general debility on the 23rd of 
April, 1877. I have never been married to any person 
except the above named; was never separated from 
them except by death, as stated, and have never been 
known or passed under any other name or names. Both 
of my husbands were good men, kind and devoted hus- 
bands, lived honored and respected and died lamented, 
and I trust I shall never cast dishonor upon their 
memory.” 


Yours for the truth, 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 12 Belva A. Lockwood 


The years of hard work and frustration and disappoint- 
ment are not revealed in that straightforward letter. 

Belva Ann was the second child of Lewis J. Bennett and 
of Hannah Green, both of Royalton pioneer families with 
eastern New York and Vermont ancestry, respectively. Lewis 
Bennett was the son of Mary High and Lewis John Bennett, 
and Hannah Bennett (1812-1900) was the youngest daugh- 
ter of Syndona Priest and of William Green. Their daugh- 
ters Rachel and Belva Ann were born in Griswold Street, 
Niagara County, their son Warren and daughter Cyrene 
were born in Erie County, and their youngest daughter, In- 
verno, in the Town of Royalton, Niagara County (in 1841), 
according to a letter Mrs. Lockwood herself wrote in 1912. 

For those unfamiliar with the Town of Royalton, it is 
the southeast township in Niagara County, bordering on the 
east on Orleans and Genesee counties, and bounded on the 
south by Tonawanda Creek, across which is Erie County. 
The Erie Canal bisected the north portion, east to west, and 
Gasport is a village of canal origin on it. To the east two 
miles is Reynales’ Basin, now a cluster of a few houses but 
once a thriving hamlet where Belva’s uncle, John Bennett, 
kept a store. A half mile east the Royalton Road wends its 
way south a couple of miles to Royalton Center, crossing at 
the top of the hill (the continuation of the Niagara escarp- 
ment) the Mountain Road. This junction known today as 
Penly’s Corners was familiar to the Bennett family. The area 
belonged to the Greens, Mrs. Bennett’s relatives, of whom 
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many descendants are today residents of Niagara County. 
Griswold Street is a country road parallel to, and a couple of 
miles east of, the Royalton Road. 

Halfway between Penly’s Corners and Royalton Center, 
the Dale Road comes in from the west. It was at this junc- 
tion that Lewis J. Bennett became a landowner.‘ His broth- 
er-in-law, Warren Green, was moving to Michigan, and 
Lewis purchased his one hundred acres. It appears he stayed 
there several years, for in 1835 Lewis Bennett was named 
Overseer of the Highway for District 7, which took in that 
area. As of July 4, 1836, his name appeared on a list of those 
selected for jury duty, and in 1838, he was named Trustee 
for School District No. 10, which comprised the Penly’s Cor- 
ners area, at which there was a school until a few years ago. 

Lewis Bennett had, however, tried to sell the farm, for in 
September, 1836, he inserted the following advertisement, 
over his name, in the Lockport Niagara Democrat: 


The subscriber offers for sale his Farm, situated in 
Royalton, about 2 miles south of Reynale’s Basin on the 
Canal, containing 100 acres of Land, about 60 of which 
are under good improvement. Said farm is well watered, 
well timbered, and has almost every variety of Fruit 
trees, among which is a grafted orchard, also pear, 
peach and plum trees in abundznce, a good Dwelling 
house and barn and a good well of water. 


Such was little Belva’s father’s farm. When she was five 
years old, she, with her elder sister Rachel, attended the 
summer sessions of the nearer country schools, sometimes 
walking two miles there. Winter sessions were not for young 
children in those days, as the stormy cold weather and muddy 
roads were too hazardous. In later years, Belva recalled the 
hard benches of the one-room schools, and remembered 
the effort it took always to ‘“‘toe the mark,” a white line 
painted on the floor, when reciting. “I always wanted an 
education, even when a girl,” she said, “and when I was 
fourteen I had enough money to attend the Royalton Aca- 
demy a year.” It was to her mother, Hannah (Green) Ben- 
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nett, that Belva gave great credit for the support both moral 
and financial she lent her ambitious daughter. 

The Royalton Academy, at Royalton Center, was a pri- 
vately owned school housed in a two-story brick building, 
that was the envy of residents of urban areas of the County. 
This had begun operation in 1837 with the expressed inten- 
tion of providing ‘‘a thorough English and classical educa- 
tion so as to fit the pupil for admission into college, for the 
study of a profession or for business.” * For lack of support, 
however, the school closed about ten years after opening. 

After her year at the Royalton Academy, Belva taught, 
summers, in various area country schools. There were many 
such, for the Town Records show that in the year of her 
birth, 1830, there were twenty-one districts with a pupil 
population of 940; and as the‘area grew, districts were 
divided to accommodate the growing number of students. 

Teaching was a source of income (though small) and of 
pleasure for Belva. Her pay was ten shillings a week and 
“boarding round.” Even in those early years she was irked 
by the code of the times that permitted women to be paid 
much less than men teachers for the same work. She believed 
that what anyone knew and could do was the true valuation 
of worth. She early exhibited her ability as a public speaker. 
Before she was eighteen, she gave an address before the 
Teachers Association of the Town of Royalton which was 
published, on request, in the Lockport Niagara Democrat 
of April 13, 1848, over two columns in length. 

Belva was first married on November 8, 1848, shortly after 
she became eighteen, to neighbor Uriah H. McNall, son of 
John McNall, an early tavern keeper and farmer of McNall’s 
Corners. McNall’s Corners, about three miles south of Gas- 
port, and Royalton Center are on Chestnut Ridge, the for- 
mer Lewiston road of Indian and pioneer days—the initial 
route from Batavia to Fort Niagara. 

The young couple moved to the McNall sawmill and farm 
on the Mill Road, south of Gasport, where he operated a 
sawmill on the east branch of the Eighteen Mile Creek. 
Their daughter Lura McNall was born on July 31, 1849. 
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Belva helped her husband as she could, and occasionally 
wrote for the newspapers. Several of her contributions were 
poems to solace those bereft by death. One, printed in the 
Lockport Journal of November 12, 1851, reads: “Weep not, 
Mother, for the loved one / That so soon has passed away / 
Has left a world of sorrow, / For a bright and glorious day.” 
Another, in the February 4, 1852, issue of the same Lockport 
newspaper includes these lines: 


. . . He sleeps, and angels 

Watch his slumbers. Though it be the sleep 
Which knows no waking, still there’s a something 
Calm, peaceful, holy, in the final sleep 

Which awes us into silence. "Tis meet that Death 
Should come into our midst, lest the ties 

Which bind us to perishable objects 

Become so strongly bound that we forget 

The meed of praise, and grateful offering 

Due unto Him who “doeth all things well.” 
“God gaveth and he takes away.” . . . 


Not long after their marriage, her husband caught his 


right foot in the sawmill while sawing logs, from the result 
of which he died about two years later, on May 11, 1853.° 
For a time, the young widow kept busy with the care of her 
little daughter Lura, and the necessities of maintaining the 
sawmill and farm. But determined to make a living for her 
daughter and herseif, and knowing that teaching served her 
talents best, Belva sought further education. When the fall 
term of the nearby Gasport Academy,’ on Main Street, in 
Gasport, opened in 1853, she, her brother Warren, her sis- 
ter Cyrene,® and her brother-in-law James McNall attended, 
all boarding with her near McNall’s Sawmill. During that 
academic year, 1853-1854, Belva brushed up on subjects 
which enabled her to enter Genesee College,® at Lima, N. Y., 
the following year. She left her little daughter in the tender 
care of her mother, and as the Bennett family moved to 
Illinois about that time, taking Lura with them, it was three 
years before Belva saw her child again, but there seemed 
no other way to manage the matter. 
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Belva recalled her college experiences many years later, 
in an account written at Washington, D. C., on March 21, 
1895, as an Alumna of Syracuse University: 


» Not a maiden, but a widow, and a mother, at the age 
of 23, an obscure country girl, hardly ever before outside 
of the precincts of my own county, and knowing nothing 
outside of the school, the farm, and the home, I knocked 
at the classic doors of Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, and 
later at the doors of Genesee College for admission; 
and the doors swung back to admit me although with a 
half remonstrance from the preceptress of the seminary, 
and the president of the college at the same time. 

The preceptress declared that she had known many 
more highly cultured girls to graduate from the sem- 
inary than from the college, while the president, looking 
under his glasses and slowly pronouncing my name, 
asked me in solemn tones if I expected to go through the 
course, to which I promptly answered, “Of course I do!” 

, without stopping to think of the very limited state of 
my exchequer. I had one supreme object, and to this I 
bent my energies until I completed the course, never 
having lost but one day during the time. And this was, 
to so thoroughly educate myself that I might ever there- 
after respectably support myself and daughter, and 
educate the latter. 

I had hitherto taught the district school in my own 
county for several successive terms, written a few fugi- 
tive articles for the newspapers, and wished to do some- 
thing more. I seized greedily every opportunity that 
came to me—studied in season and out of season, and 
while fond of my room-mates and kind to them, I delib-- 
erately banished them from my room that I might not 
be disturbed. . . . I was isolated from my family and 
friends, all of whom had strenuously objected to my 
taking the college course believing, as many did in that 
day, that college courses were for boys and young men, 
: but not for young women. I was also deprived of the 

company of my little daughter, then in her sixth year, 
whom I was compelled to leave to the tender care of 
my mother, but which, nevertheless, was a very serious 
trial to me. 
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But with heroic effort I banished everything but my 
books. Newspapers were not allowed to us, and so 
isolated was school life at that day, far away from tele- 
graph, telephone or steam car, that the three years of 
my college life are to me a blank, so far as the political 
or financial history of the country is concerned except 
that I remember the autumn after my graduation in 
1857, there was a great crash of state banks all over the 
country so that everybody stood aghast to see who would 
go down next. 

The young women and young men sat on the opposite 
sides of very long tables at meal times, each helping 
the other without speaking. One half hour was given 
for the morning meal, which took place at 7 o'clock 
A. M. and five minutes only were allowed to reach the 
table after the sounding of the gong. The unlucky wight 
who chanced to be last lost the meal for the day. 

Prayers, which everybody whether Jew, Catholic, or 
Gentile were expected to attend followed directly after 
breakfast, and recitations commenced at eight. During 
my first college year, the four hours of the morning, 
from 8 o'clock until 12 o’clock, were spent in recitations, 
and so fearful was I that I would not acquit myself 
well in my studies that I usually abstained from eating 
anything but a cracker or crust of bread, until the noon 
hour when I ate for the first time a full meal. ... We 
were expected to attend church twice on the Sabbath 
day, the mid-week prayer meeting and class meeting. 
Nearly all the students were communicants of the 
Methodist church, some few were Baptists, and a scat- 
tering few were professed unbelievers. .. . The only 
thing that the young ladies pretended to run themselves, 
was a literary society, which gave opportunity for the 
display of such genius as had not been exhausted by 
the rigorous study of the week. . . . The only recreation 
allowed was a walk after the evening meal, and a recep- 
tion at the president’s once per quarter; and yet we 
managed to extract out of college life about the average 
amount of enjoyment, although bicycle riding and foot- 
ball were not thought of. 

. . - I look back upon those college days as having 
been of great advantage to me as much on account of 
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the discipline and thought awakened as of the knowl- 
edge imparted. It has been to me like a cash capital in 
bank, giving reputation and standing in the community, 
and a constant desire for greater knowledge. 


Sometime during her school years Belva met, and heard 
speak, Susan B. Anthony, ten years her senior, who also re- 
sented the inferior position that women were given. In Miss 
Anthony, Belva found a like spirit. This contact furthered 
her determination to work for women’s rights. 


Without application on her part, the Board of Directors 
of the Lockport Union School, at Lockport, N. Y., on June 
12, 1857, elected Mrs. B. A. McNall Preceptress of the school, 
to begin September, 1857, at $400 for the three school terms, 
the record stating that she was twenty-six years of age, had a 
B.A. degree from Genesee College, and had had seven years 
teaching experience. (The “seven years teaching” would 
indicate that during her college years she taught during the 
vacations—perhaps in the summer common schools.) 

The first day of school, Belva was handed the book of 
rules, in which she read: 


It is enjoined upon all teachers strictly to observe 
these rules. They are required to be neat and cleanly 
dressed and of clean personal habits; decorous in 
language and manner, in all respects suitable examples 
in and out of school; to use their best endeavors to 
impress upon the minds of the youths committed to 
their care and instruction, the principles of justice and 
regard to truth, love to their country, humanity and 
benevolence, sobriety, industry, frugality, chastity, mod- 
eration, temperance and all other virtues which are the 
ornaments of human society. 


In addition to the superv‘sion of three teachers, she had 
to teach such courses as higher mathematics, logic, rhetoric 


and botany, as well as being responsible for the following 
duties: 


To maintain order and discipline; to follow only 
courses of instruction prescribed; to allow no book 
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brought into school except those designated; to venti- 
late and regulate temperatures of rooms; to air rooms 
morning, noon and night after school; to exercise 
control of conduct of scholars during recess, in aisles, 
yards, and coming to and returning from school; to 
inspect books and pupils daily; to practise discipline, 
avoid hasty and harsh expression and corporal punish- 
ment in all cases when order can be preserved by milder 
methods. 

Quite a large order and it must have taken a strong char- 
acter to fulfill it. Yet Belva served happily and efficiently as 
preceptress, for four years, 1857-1861. Her students in the 
Academy division averaged in age 20.3 years (according to 
the Board of Directors’ Records, January 2, 1860). Many of 
them were from rural districts outside of Lockport. She 
early became a favorite of the girls, for whom she innovated 
classes in the tabooed gymnastics and nature walks and pub- 
lic speaking. At this many of the older patrons of the school 
were highly indignant, and made efforts to have “that crazy 
school teacher’ dismissed. But the more advanced villagers 
and trustees, as well as the girls, rallied to her support. 


At the end of her first term of teaching she collected her 
pay of $133.33 (one third of her salary of $400 a year for 
three terms), and as it was the Christmas vacation, went to 
Illinois to visit her family, and to see her little daughter 
Lura for the first time in three years. How long the journey 
must have seemed to her, on her way to that reunion. At 
the end of vacation, her younger sister Inverno, her brother 
Warren, and her daughter Lura returned with her. Inverno 
attended the Union School, graduating in 1859, and Warren, 


a graduate engineer, had a job on the Lockport section of 
the Erie Canal. 


As the wave of patriotism spread at the Civil War’s be- 
ginning, it engulfed Belva and her friends. She was elected 
President of a Ladies’ Aid which met in a room of the Union 
School, and welcomed all women of the community. Well- 
to-do families donated sewing machines; merchants donated 
materials. Belva divided her time between teaching, and 
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supervising the making of hickory blouses, cotton flannel 
shirts and all the other paraphernalia essential to outfitting 
five companies of volunteers, under Captains Elliott W. 
Cook, William H. H. Mapes, William W. Bush, Henry H. 
Paige, and Theodore P. Gould. Haversacks, pocket handker- 
chiefs, towels, woolen socks, raincapes of oilcloth, soap and 
knives, forks, cups and plates were among the articles pro- 
vided for them. Even the younger girls assisted by making 
sewing kits called “housewives” (pronounced “‘husifs’’) 

During this period Belva usually attended Teachers Con- 
ventions, and newspapers of the period report her participa- 
tion. At a meeting in Niagara Falls in January, 1860, she 
read an essay on “The Life School.” At the close of the 
semester in April, 1860, following the examination of the 
different classes, the students in the Senior Department pre- 
sented to Mrs. McNall a handsome writing desk with the 
necessary implements.'° 


Successful as Belva McNall was in gaining the confidence 
of her students and a place in the community, she never 


quite reconciled herself to the school code that an assistant 
male teacher could receive a wage up to $600, while a female 
preceptress could not receive more than $400. She decided 
in 1861, after four years at the Lockport Union School that 
it was time to make a change. 

Her sister Inverno had graduated from the Union School 
in 1859, and had returned to Illinois to teach; her brother 
Warren had moved to another part of the Erie Canal. With 
her daughter Lura McNall, Belva moved to Gainesville, 
Wyoming County, where she became preceptress of the Fe- 
male Seminary there. Her departure from Lockport was 
mourned by many of her pupils, who had found her kind 
and just in her judgments, and she parted from them as 
friends for her lifetime.1! Tragedy followed her move to 
Gainesville, for during the first vacation the building 
burned, destroying all books, equipment and clothing. For 
the remainder of the school year she taught at the neighbor- 
ing town of Hornellsville. But there she was not happy. Her 
advanced ideas concerning women, even to permitting girls 
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to go skating as a form of exercise, shocked the staid precep- 
tress who was her superior. The next term found Belva 
more happily situated in charge of the aristocratic Owego 
Female Seminary, where she stayed until the school was 
closed, through lack of financial support. 

Belva, then thirty-five, and as ever wishful for a school in 
which she could teach her own advanced ideas, left New 
York State and went to Washington, D. C. There she opened 
a school, and advertised in the Washington Star in 1866 
that McNall’s Ladies Seminary would open in Union League 
Hall on 9th Street, upstairs, on Monday, October 8th; terms 
moderate. Her venture was successful. The following year 
she expanded the program to include men, and the school 
became one of the first private co-educational institutions in 
Washington. 

It was in Washington that she met the retired dentist and 
Baptist minister, Reverend Ezekiel Lockwood, whom she 
married March 11, 1868, when he was sixty-five and she was 
thirty-eight.’ He died in 1877. 

Although never admitting her sex as a handicap in the 
exercise of her talents, Belva accepted it as a challenge, and 
in so doing, helped pave the way for later talented women 
to follow. Her deep conviction that women should fare 
equally with men continued to goad her. With the encour- 
agement of her husband, she began reading law. She applied 
to the Law School of Columbian College, in Washington, 
but was refused on the grounds that her presence would dis- 
tract the men students. (Quite a compliment for a woman 
of forty in those short sighted days!) 

In 1871 she was given permission, with fourteen other 
women, to attend the National University Law School. 
Only she and one other woman finished the course. In the 
last quarter, the faculty denied the women the privilege of 
attending lectures, because of the prejudice against women 
in the professions; and finally refused to grant them di- 
plomas. In a spirited letter to President Grant, who was 
ex-officio President of the Law School, she explained her 
situation. Within three weeks she received her diploma, 
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MRS. BELVA A. LOCKWOOD on the tricycle on which she 
used to ride around Washington, D. C., shown as she appeared 
at the time of her first nomination for the presidency. (From the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, October 14, 1884). 
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signed by the President himself, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in district court. It was in September, 1873, that she was 
admitted to the District of Columbia bar, after overcoming 
the objections that she was, first, a woman, and second, a 
married woman. 

Typical of the prejudice she had to overcome in the courts 
was the treatment to which she was exposed in her first ap- 
plication to appear before the Court of Claims in Washing- 
ton, which was reported in the Washington Chronicle and 
reprinted in the Lockport (N. Y.) Daily Journal of April 
14, 1874. Chief Justice Drake read a rule requiring that an 
attorney to be admitted must be a man of good moral char- 
acter; Mrs. Lockwood explained that she had carefully 
examined the law, without finding anything disqualifying a 
practising attorney from admission on the ground of sex; 
the Chief Justice promised to examine the matter and render 
a decision the following Monday, but upon Mrs. Lockwood's 
protest that her client was in town and that the case was 
pressing, the Judge permitted her to appear the following 
morning, when, however, the Court had not yet been able 
to decide on the question of her admission, since there were 
difficulties in the way of admitting a married lady to prac- 
tice. Finally the Judge advised her how to proceed “without 
using the name of an attorney.” 

It was not until 1879 that she was admitted to practice 
before the Supreme Court of the United States, having work- 
ed for six years getting the bill through Congress. She was 
the first woman so honored. The Lockwood Bill opened the 
Supreme Court on March 3, 1879, and the United States 
Court of Claims three days later, to Belva A. Lockwood 
and succeeding women attorneys. 

Her activities during these busy years in Washington were 
varied, and in addition to private law practice she gave gen- 
erously of her time to public enterprises. Mrs. Lockwood 
drafted and secured Congressional passage of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Bonus Bill of $50,000; she drafted and secured 
the passage of an act giving women governmental employees 
equal pay with men for equal work (the Arnell Bill, 1872); 
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she sponsored a bill in behalf of widows and orphans per- 
mitting widows in the probate courts to claim full guar- 
dianship of their children; she dictated the Sherman Reso- 
lution granting the President authority to mediate when war 
is imminent between two nations. She was admitted to the 
United States Court of Western Texas. In 1872 she cam- 
paigned in the southern states for Horace Greeley, Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency. She was a member of 
the Executive Board of the Universal Peace Union. She was 
a member of the Resolutions Committee of the National 
Suffrage Association, early a legal adviser to the women suff- 
ragists, and addressed the House Judiciary Committee on 
behalf of woman suffrage. 

She had the honor of presenting the first Southern Negro 
for admission to the Supreme Court. Her daughter Lura, 
then married to DeForest Ormes, Sr., was writing a weekly 
Washington Letter for her home-county newspaper, the 
Lockport Daily Journal, under her maiden name, Lura Mc- 
Nall. In the issues of February 11, 1880, her weekly letter 
reported as follows, concerning her mother: 


Quite a ripple of excitement was raised in the United 
States Supreme Court when on the 2nd, Mrs. Lockwood 
proposed the admission of Samuel Lowry, colored, of 
Alabama, to its bar. Reporters were on the “qui vive” 
when the pair entered the Court. Samuel is the first 
colored man from the South, and the fourth of his race 
who has been admitted to Court. Some strange fatality 
has caused all to die but one, and even his obituary has 
been written. It was suggested if Lowry be told this 
fact it might deter him, but no one enlightened him. 


That same year Mrs. Lockwood gave several notable ad- 
dresses; one to the Platform Committee at the National Re- 
publican Convention in Chicago asking for woman’s suff- 
rage. Similar others were given before the Delaware State 
Assembly, the United States House Judiciary Committee, 
and the most famous “Why Women Should Vote’’ before 
the National Suffrage Convention in Washington. 

Meanwhile she had purchased a twenty-room home with 
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English basement at 619 F Street N. W., with her law offices 
on the first floor. There she made a home for her daughter 
Lura’s orphaned son, DeForest Ormes, Jr. At various times, 
other relatives shared her home. Her kitchen was presided 
over by a sweet-tempered colored cook who was the dispen- 
ser of many a bowl of hot soup to the needy. It was fortu- 
nate her legal profession was profitable, for she spent much 
in small charities. There were those of her woman suffrage 
sisters who had financial support from wealthy families, or 
well wishers, but Mrs. Lockwood had only what she earned 
through her own ability. 

In 1884, when Mrs. Lockwood was fifty-four years old, she 
wrote a letter to Mrs. Marietta L. B. Stow, editor of the 
Women’s Herald of Industry, in which she pointed out that, 
while women of the United States did not have the right to 
vote, there was no law against their being voted for, and 
asked: ““Why not nominate women for important places? Is 
not Victoria Empress of India? Have we not among our 
countrywomen persons of as much talent and ability? Is not 
history full of precendants of women rulers?” 

The Equal Rights Party was holding its convention in 
San Francisco. Mrs. Stow publicized Belva’s ideas, and on 
August 23, 1884, the Convention endorsed them by naming 
Belva Lockwood as its candidate for President, and Mrs. 
Stow for Vice President. 

Mrs. Lockwood’s platform for the Equal Rights Party 
promised equality and justice to all, regardless of color, sex, 
or nationality; equal voting and property rights to women; 
pensions for soldiers; an end to the liquor traffic; and uni- 
form marriage and divorce laws. She advocated the end of 
“corruption in high places,” breaking up of reservations, and 
universal peace. 

Some of the suffragists, including Susan B. Anthony and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, did not agree that Mrs. Lockwood 
was the proper nominee, and supported James G. Blaine, 
the Republican nominee. But the women of voteless District 
of Columbia held a big ratification rally in an orchard in 
Prince Georges County, Maryland, with lemonade and sand- 
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wiches, and reporters from Washington and Baltimore news- 
papers. In a later comment, Mrs. Lockwood recalled: ‘“‘It 
grew dark before I rose to speak. I have a vivid recollection 
when my turn came of seeing nine reporters on railroad 
ties, trying to take down my words by the light of one flicker- 
ing candle.” In her acceptance speech, Mrs. Lockwood asked 
women to rise and by their votes take possession of the gov- 
ernment. “The sturdy farmers of Maryland were amazed at 
the audacity of the bright women of Washington holding 
political conventions,” it was reported. There followed a 
West Coast ratification speech in San Francisco a little later. 

Mrs. Stow, in California, made ‘““The Women’s Herald 
of Industry” into a campaign sheet. Supporters in Cleveland 
put out a campaign button. Free pictures of the candidates 
were supplied by a New York firm. Mother Hubbard Clubs 
were formed by young men who dressed in women’s clothes, 
sang songs, and made speeches and formed broom brigades 
(although some of the latter were more derisive than flatter- 
ing). 

The following campaign poem, entitled “The People’s 


Choice,” by R. J. Burdette, appeared in the Lockport Daily 
Union of October 17th: 


My soul is tired of politics 

Its vicious ways, its knavish tricks; 
I will not vote for any man 

But whoop it up for Belva Ann. 


She does not win the heart of men 

With roguish winks like charming Ben, 
Not of magnetic powers vain 

Like Lula Hurst and Mr. Blain. 


Oh, Belva! maiden candidate! 
I'll get up soon and sit up late 
And do the very best I can 

To whoop it up for Belva Ann. 


Despite the keenness of her mind, and her venture into 
politics, she did not forfeit her feminity. A story in point is 
that told concerning the admiration held for her by Moses 
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C. Richardson, one of the two Electors at Large on the New 
York Equal Rights Electoral Ticket, and the owner of the 
Lockport Daily Journal, who often wrote letters to her. A 
former printer’s devil recalled the following incident, de- 
scribed in the Lockport Daily Review of March 27, 1896: 


One day Mr. Richardson wrote a letter but after 
reading it, decided not to send it to his love. He must 
have turned the sheets over, wrote some editorial copy 
on the back and sent it upstairs to be set. The com- 
positor who received his take, instead of editorial copy, 
set up the letter intended for Mrs. Lockwood. A proof 
was taken and sent to Mr. R. Imagine his surprise in 
seeing his letter in cold type! He rushed upstairs, three 
at a time and wanted to annihilate the man who was 
responsible. He fumed, growled and the air was blue, 
and the intelligent compositor caught it hard. The type 
was ordered distributed immediately but not before 
several proofs had found their way onto the street and 
Mr. R. was the butt of the town jokers for many a day. 


Again in 1888 Mrs. Lockwood was the Presidential candi- 
date of the Equal Rights Party, and after the second try she 
became much in demand as a lecturer. Her varied subjects 
included “The Paris Exposition and Social Life in Paris and 
London,” “Is Marriage a Failure? No, Sir!,” “Women in the 
Professions,” ‘Social and Political Life in Washington,” 
“Across the American Continent,” ““The Tendency of Par- 
ties and of Governments,” “The Conservative Force of the 
College and University with Practical Thoughts on Univers- 
ity Extension.” 


Her interest in the promotion of peace took her abroad 
many times. As a delegate to the First International Peace 
Congress in Paris in 1889, from the Universal Peace Union, 
she delivered a speech in French, and won a gold medal for 
the Peace Exhibit at the Paris Exposition. In London the 
following year she addressed the Second Peace Congress on 
“Disarmament.” In succeeding years she visited Switzerland, 
Antwerp, The Hague, and Rome as a delegate to Peace 
Congresses. 
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The National Women’s Press Club elected her its Presi- 
dent in 1901. As its delegate to the International League of 
Press Clubs in Detroit, in 1905, she visited Buffalo en route. 
A reporter who interviewed the seventy-five year old woman 
aboard the lake boat before sailing wrote: 


She was sitting there with a large circle of admirers 
of both sexes paying court, and appeared to be more 
someone’s wife than a prominent woman lawyer. So this 
was the first woman to be admitted to the practice of 
law in the United States Courts, the only woman who 
was ever nominated for President of this republic of 
ours—the gentle faced woman before me, garbed in a 
brown tailored cloth gown, with hat of the same shade, 
brightened with crimson roses, whose piercing eyes were 
of that invisible shade of blue gray which deepened and 
darkened with stress of feeling; whose soft brown hair 
scarcely threaded with gray was combed to show to 
advantage the broad and bulging forehead; whose 
dainty chin and sensitive mouth nevertheless indicated 
great reserve strength and decision . . . responding to 
fervid greeting on every hand.1* 


For all the busyness of her life, Belva never forgot the 
people in the town of her birth. Almost every summer she 
spent some time with those dear to her either by birth or 
marriage in western New York. Treasured letters owned by 
their descendants testify to her continuing interest in cousins 
still in the home locality, and her desire to have them visit 
her in Washington. 

Well into her eighties Belva continued to lecture. In 1912, 
at Columbus, Ohio, she stressed that women should have 
not only equal rights, but accept equal responsibilities. 


Give the same business facilities, the same pay for 
the same work to women as to men, utilize the quick 
mentality of the women, the unconscious intuition, and 
give to her the same responsibility as to men and she 
will cease following the foolish fashion of umbrella and 
basket hats, and hobble skirts. . . . : All this has emanated 
from the lack of responsibility that should be placed 
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upon woman, the utilization of her economic force in 
her worka-day world, and the lack of being taught that 
it is her duty as well as that of the man’s, the husband 
and father, to educate and support the family, set up 
the sons and daughters in business so that each one 
shall become a producer instead of a barnacle upon 
the body politic. , 


Advanced thinking indeed; were she living today she would 
be classed as a foremost feminist. 

The last message of Belva Lockwood to the public was 
delivered during the 1916 campaign of Woodrow Wilson, 
and her speech was later printed and circularized as cam- 
paign material. She died in Washington the following spring, 
on May 19, 1917 a few weeks after the inaugural of President 
Wilson, during whose administration the woman suffrage for 
which she had fought so long came to fruition. She was laid 
to rest in the Congressional Cemetery. 

Her contribution to the cause of women’s rights and 
equality of all people is incalculable and did not end with 


her passing. Such was the valor and ability of this woman, 
born in Niagara County, that she spanned successfully four 
careers: teacher and educator; lawyer and attorney; public 
speaker and lecturer; wife and mother. What a challenge 
she left for those who follow! 


1 Lockwood, “How I Ran for the Presidency,” in National Magazine, March, 
1903, pp. 728-33. 

2 Reprinted in the Lockport (N.Y.) Daily Union, December 18, 1884. 

3 Letter from Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood to the late Mrs. Lella Crum Gardner, 
dated April 7, 1912, now deposited in the Jane Addams Peace Collection, 
Friends Historical Library, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

According to Niagara Co. Census of 1855—the family statistics were these: 
Lewis J. Bennett, age 48 born Washington Co., N. Y. 

Hannah Bennett, aged 43 born Washir 7? a N. Y. wife 

Rachel Bennett, age 26 born Niagara Co., daughter 

Belva A. McNall, aged 24 born Niagara ag N Y. (widowed) 
Warren G. Bennett, aged 22 born Orleans Co., N. Y. son, engineer 
Inverno Bennett, age 14 born Niagara Co., N. Y. daughter 

Lura McNall, aged 5 born Niagara Co., N. Y. granddaughter 
(Note: Cyrene had died before this census.) 

It is more believable that Warren was born in Orleans Co. which is nearer 
to the area where the Bennets lived than would have been Erie Co., which 
Belva said was his birthplace. 

In 1855, judging from known locations of adjacent families in the Census 
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Reccrds, the Bennetts must have lived on the Dale Road—not far west of the 
property owned in 1836. 

The 1850 Census lists the family living in Town of Hartland a little north 
of the Erie Canal on an extension of the Royalton Road—apparently as 
tenant farmers. 

4 Records in the Office of the County Clerk of Niagara County; Royalton 
Town records, courtesy of Mr. Fred Hagadorn, Town Clerk. 

5 Niagara Democrat, Lockport, N. Y. September 22, 1837. 

6 Mrs. Lockwood's letter of April 7, 1912, cited in note 3. There are McNall 
descendants, however, who say that he died of tuberculosis. 

7Gasport Academy, opened in 1850, operated as such for about twenty 
years. Its two-and-a-half story brick building, on Main Street, in Gasport, is 
now a private residence, and is one of the two remaining buildings in Niagara 
County that were former Academies. 

8 Cyrene Bennett died May 15, 1854, and was buried in the Green Burying 
Ground, now the Mountain Ridge Cemetery, on the Royalton Road. 

9 Genesee College was incorporated in 1849, and established upon the 
premises of the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary at Lima, Livingston County, N.Y. 
(which had been incorporated in 1833 and 1834 under the Methodist Episco- 
pal denomination) . In 1869, the College was allowed to remove to Syracuse, 
N.Y., and Syracuse University was formed by the removal of the patronage of 
Genesee College from Lima in 1870. Franklin B. Hough, Historical and Statis- 
tical Record of the University of the State of New York during the century 
from 1784 to 1884 (Albany, N.Y., 1885), pp. 245, 333-35, 628-29. 

Syracuse University gave Mrs. Lockwood a LL.D degree in 1910. 

10 Niagara County Intelligencer, Lockport, N.Y., April 18, 1860. 

11 Mrs. Richard Crowley, Echoes from Niagara (1890), 124. 

12 They had a daughter who died in infancy. 

13 Buffalo Illustrated Times, July 23, 1905. 





THE ALBANY REGENCY 


ROBERT V. REMINI*® 


uE first effective State-wide political machine in the 

history of New York was not Tammany Hall, as is 

commonly believed, but the “Albany Regency.”’ True, 
Tammany Hall was founded earlier by approximately three 
decades; nevertheless, for a considerable period of time it 
was a local organization with its sphere of influence extend- 
ing no further than the limits of New York City. Fundamen- 
tally Tammany was and remains a city organization. Only 
for brief periods was its power so great as to encompass the 
entire State. The Regency, on the other hand, was never a 
local organization. It began and ended as a State-wide 
machine. 

The Albany Regency was the creation of Martin Van 
Buren,'! who in 1821 was about to begin a career in the 
United States Senate. He therefore organized this “machine,” 
“junto,” or “cabal” to gain and hold political power for him- 
self, his party and his friends. Having assumed complete 
command of the Republican forces in New York by 1821, 
he chose a small coterie of friends in Albany, transferred his 
authority to them and then charged them with the respon- 
sibility of maintaining party discipline and control. They 
were to perpetuate Republican rule in New York at all costs. 
They were also to formulate and direct party policies. 

In establishing his machine Van Buren had been greatly 
aided by the new Constitution of 1821 which placed a large 
portion of the patronage in the hands of the Governor and 
Legislature. Consequently, the Regency had to control the 
apparatus of government if it were to rule New York, and 
to do so meant winning elections regularly. When Van 
Buren left for Washington this was by no means a difficult 


*Dr. Remini is an Assistant Professor of History at Fordham University, 
and has contributed articles to The American Historical Review and to New 
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task. The Federalist party was moribund; the party of De 
Witt Clinton, by its persistent hostility to the popular con- 
vention which had revised the Constitution, had lost the 
confidence of the people. It was discordant, disorganized and 
lacking in necessary ‘‘exertion.” * So disspirited had his ene- 
mies become that Van Buren later wrote: “. . . I left the 
service of the State for that of the Federal Government with 
my friends in full and almost unquestioned possession of the 
State Government in all its branches, at peace with each 
other and overflowing with kindly feelings towards myself. 
28 

When critics first realized the existence of Van Buren’s 
Albany group they sneeringly referred to it as the “cabinet 
council, ” “Holy Alliance,” “junto” and “cabal.” One of the 
earliest references to it appears in a letter by John Cramer 
to John W. Taylor, dated January 6, 1823, in which he refers 
to Van Buren’s “holy alliance of office holders & office ex- 
pectants in Albany... .”’ * On January 17, 1824, the Albany 
Advertiser alluded | to ‘the ‘ ‘cabinet council of Van Buren or 
rather regency. .. .’’ A week later, De Witt Clinton mention- 
ed the “Albany Junto or the Van Buren Regency” in a letter 
to Francis Granger.’ By the summer of 1824 the name “Al- 
bany Regency” acquired popular usage. 

The claim has been made that Thurlow Weed coined the 
phrase,® but there is no definite proof of this. Frankly, it is 
of little importance when and by whom the term was in- 
vented. Suffice it to say that by the middle of 1824 it was 
used to the exclusion of all others when indicating Van 
Buren’s inner circle of friends in Albany directing the Re- 
publican party throughout New York.’ 

The original Regency consisted of the Comptroller of the 
State, William L. Marcy, the Treasurer, Benjamin Knower, 
the Attorney General, Samuel A. Talcott and Benjamin F. 
Butler. Within a short time Azariah C. Flagg, Silas Wright, 
Jr., Edwin Croswell, Charles E. Dudley, ‘Thomas W. Olcott 
and John A. Dix were added. There were lesser figures who 
approached full membership but never quite made the 
grade. Some of these included Roger Skinner, Churchill C. 
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Cambreleng, Jesse Hoyt, Moses I. Cantine and Michael 
Ulshoeffer. 

At the very beginning Van Buren realized that in order to 
exercise effective control of the party and thereby the State, 
his Regency must extend its sway over the lowest ranks of 
Republicans. It was all well and good to have a governing 
council in Albany, but the organization was incomplete un- 
less auxiliary agencies were established in every county of 
the State. Thus when an order was given to the Republicans 
it would be obeyed right down to the last office-holder in the 
smallest village of New York. As events proved, the setting 
up of local party headquarters in various counties to repre- 
sent the junto, or the conversion of those already extant 
into accepting the overlordship of the Regency, was rela- 
tively simple. Van Buren had done basic groundwork during 
his early career of almost eighteen years of active participa- 
tion in New York’s political life, the last eight of which he 
was the acknowledged leader of anti-Clintonian Republi- 
cans, popularly referred to as Bucktails.* He personally met 


and won the support of the foremost politicians from most 
of the principal counties. 


But when officials or organizations remained obdurate 
and rejected control by the central clique, the awful arm of 
the appointing power was brought into play. The New York 
Assembly and Senate and most of the leading officers of the 
State, including the Governor after the election of 1822, were 
all Van Buren Republicans and more than willing to pro- 
mote the best interest of the Regency. 

Once the machine began operation it used the judiciary 
branch of the government to strengthen its grip on the party 
as well as increase its power. In each county there were a 
number of judgeships, masters and examiners in chancery 
and other small positions which were filled by the Legisla- 
ture. The justices of the peace, who had great control over 
local affairs, also tended to be appointive. All of these offices, 
because they were closest to the people and possessed wide- 
spread influence were, said one writer, “‘significant in the 
world of politics; they meant Bucktail supremacy. . . .” ° The 
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circuit judges— officers newly created by the Constitution of 
1821—rode to distant cities and towns making the acquaint- 
ance of young lawyers, establishing bonds of friendship with 
them, and in so doing extending the network of alliances 
from Albany to the remotest areas in the State. In dispensing 
every one of these important positions the rule of the Re- 
gency was clear. No man “was allowed to occupy a seat 
upon the bench of whose loyalty to party or the acts of the 
regency there could be the least question. . . . So the political 
affairs of the dominant party were engineered by a small 
number of persons acting in perfect accord. The central 
power in Albany, with its trusted friends outside, dictated 
every appointment made. Hence, if a man wanted an office 
at the hands of the governor, it was necessary that he should 
be on good terms with the county judges, be a straightout 
Democrat, and a reliable friend of theirs. Except he would 
swear allegiance to the powers that be, it was useless for him 
to look for an appointment.” 1° 

Thus the entire patronage, carefully distributed, was the 
first method of instilling discipline. It prompted local poli- 
ticians to outdo themselves during elections. It also had a 
soothing effect on those who were pained at the thought of 
having to obey Regency orders. And those who stepped out 
of line were quickly noticed and informed upon. For ex- 
ample, in 1827, an incumbent office-holder was reported to 
have “fattened on the bounty of the party for years—by hol- 
low & hypocritical professions made to leading & honest 
members of the party. He managed to retain the office, all 
the while condemning its usages & principles, & vituperating 
& abusing leading Republicans—He was not deserving of 
reappointment having forfeited all claims by a total derelic- 
tion of principle, both political & moral.” 1! Presumably 
the incumbent, if the charge proved true, was removed. 

When it became necessary to act with discretion in mak- 
ing appointments there were usually advance warnings. 
Early in 1821, Smith Thompson suggested to Van Buren 
that he “had better leave the appointments in [Dutchess] 
County pretty much to the members of the assembly. Great 
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prudence is necessary or Dutchess will relapse. The present 
Delegation was sent by the old Republican party and I think 
would be most likely to represent their wishes. New con- 
verts must not have too much to say or jealousies will be 
excited.” !* Efficiency, such as this, fortified the organization 
from outside attack. 

Of course there were ‘“‘nuisances’” who were forever de- 
manding special favors from the all-bountiful Regency, but 
they were always treated diplomatically even when put off. 
Mordecai M. Noah, the editor of the National Advocate, was 
one of these. Season after season he pleaded for additional 
work to keep creditors off his back. ““We are so oppressed by 
every other paper in the City,” he wrote to Flagg in 1824. 
“Every party seems to combine against us that unless our 
Democratic friends in the Legislature by and out of justice 
& liberality sustains us we shall not be able to sustain our- 
selves. After all my toils & labours I am almost the only one 
left without office or patronage.” 1° A few years later, he was 
anxious for the post of sheriff in New York City. He wrote to 
Van Buren assuring him that if he were successful in his can- 
didacy, the money" obtained from the office would help sub- 
sidize his journal and therefore “goes in fact into the pockets 
of the party.” '° A letter from Van Buren, was sufficient to 
get him the job, he said, inasmuch as “Marcy or Flagg can 
do any thing among their friends here.” However, Noah 
rarely received any consolation from the Regency for he 
tended to deviate from the party line. The rule of these 
spoilsmen was hard and fast. Exceptions were rare and only 
made when absolute necessity dictated. Silas Wright, with 
characteristic frankness, wrote: “On the subject of these 
appointments you know well my mind. Give them to good 
and true and useful friends who will enjoy the emolument 
if there is any, and who will use the influence to our benefit, 
if any influence is confered [sic] by the office. This is the long 
and short of the rule by which to act, and as you say, when 
Our enemies accuse [us] of feeding our friends instead of 
them, never let them lie in telling the story.” 1° 

Undoubtedly the real power of the Regency emanated 
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from the kind of men who were its members. The very fact 
that many of them became national figures of considerable 
stature proves how exceptional they were. They were all 
chosen by Van Buren because of outstanding qualities that 
raised them above the level of ordinary politicians.’ It was 
on account of these qualities that their leadership was 
accepted by the rank and file and rarely questioned. 
During the first ten years of the Regency’s existence, 
Marcy, Wright, Flagg, Knower, Croswell and Butler were the 
prominent members. Many of them were transplanted New 
Englanders with experience in journalism. Most of them 
began their political careers with an abiding hatred for De 
Witt Clinton, which made them especially attractive to Van 
Buren. ““They were men,” said Thurlow Weed, “of great 
ability, great industry, indomitable courage, and strict per- 
sonal integrity.” !* They set out to govern the State, but they 
never intended to rule it foolishly, nor did they lack a fun- 
damental regard for the welfare of the people. “If they were 
selfish,” commented one contemporary, ‘‘they were sensible. 


They seldom committed an indiscretion, and personally they 
were above reproach.” 1° 


Both their enemies and friends repeatedly attest to their 
personal honesty. Thurlow Weed, who was perhaps their 
greatest foe after Clinton’s death, wrote: “It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that during their long terms of public service in 
various responsible positions, no accusation of pecuniary 
impropriety was ever made and no suspicion ever existed.” *° 
They were neither grafters nor peculators, and they would 
not tolerate such behavior in others. Of course the degree of 
fairness with which they dealt with others depended on party 
loyalty. They used the patronage to reward those who were 
deserving, according to their definition of the word, and 
consequently removed from office many men of character 
and ability. But their object was never to control the ap- 
pointing power to steal from the State. Above all else, re- 
marked John A. Dix looking back on this early period be- 
fore he was a member of the Regency, they were “‘agressive- 
ly honest; not satisfied with being above reproach themselves, 
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but refusing to tolerate in those whom they cou!d control 
what their own fine sense of honor did not approve.” ' 

Marcy, in particular, “despised jobbery.” ** Born in Massa- 
chusetts, he moved to Troy, New York, where he began the 
study of law. With a natural born interest in politics he was 
soon writing critical articles on De Witt Clinton in the Troy 
Budget and so came to the attention of Van Buren. The two 
men met and recognized in each other qualities they both 
admired. “Marcy was wily, and loved intrigue.” ** He came 
to know one of the greatest masters of the art. Van Buren 
was a stickler for organization. He met a man who excelled 
in executive ability. There was a cheerfulness and hearty 
fellowship about Marcy that made him a favorite with all. 
And this big, hulking, good-natured man became one of the 
Regency’s greatest assets. 

Marcy’s father-in-law, Benjamin Knower, was a somewhat 
different type. Although an active and hard-headed politic- 
ian, Knower was primarily a businessman. He was appren- 
ticed to a hatter during his youth in Massachusetts and on 
moving to Albany opened a small shop. His persevering man- 
ner and shrewdness in business made him the leading hatter 
in the city within the space of a few years.** He combined 
with telling success his interests in politics and business— 
each complementing the other. Every so often he advocated 
measures, such as a protective tariff, which received a cool 
reception from other Bucktails. But on the whole his think- 
ing was orthodox and he never failed to recant his heresies 
when they were pointed out to him, 

The prominent newspaperman of the organization was 
Edwin Croswell. Born in Catskill, New York, in 1797, he 
was the son of Mackay Croswell, the editor of the Catskill 
Recorder. At the age of fourteen he became his father’s ap- 
prentice. A quiet, studious boy of “refined habits and asso- 
ciations,” he developed into a first-rate editor.*® Sparked by 
his excellent writing, the Recorder became one of the best 
newspapers in the State.** Moses I. Cantine, who contributed 
to the paper, told Van Buren about Croswell, and in 1823, 
the young man was invited to Albany to assist in the man- 
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agement of the Argus.*? “It soon appeared,” exclaimed Jabez 
D. Hammond, “that the Albany Argus, under his manage- 
ment was a very different paper from that which it had been 
under his predecessors.” ** Although some Regency mem- 
bers complained that he was overcautious*® Van Buren liked 
him as he was. Croswell never allowed himself to be thrown 
off guard. He displayed’ great tact and discretion both in 
conducting controversies and in settling divisions among 
Republicans. “. . . He may have placed too firm a reliance 
upon the power of party discipline,” commented one ob- 
server, “but this is an error common to his leading political 
friends, not even excepting from them Mr. Van Buren.” *° 

One of the more interesting and least known of the group 
was Azariah Cutting Flagg. He was apprenticed a printer to 
his father’s cousin in Burlington, Vermont, where he was 
born. Just prior to the War of 1812 he moved to Plattsburg, 
New York. In 1813 he became the editor of the Platisburg 
Republican, and ten years later was elected to the Assembly 
from Clinton County. He was an adroit parliamentarian, and 
in the lower house was always ready, said one, “to give you 
a square answer to any question you might address him on 
very short notice.” *! His valuable knowledge of finance and 
“an unusual amount of good practical sense,” lifted him 
by 1830 to the position of “Senior member of the Regency 
at home.” ** While other men turned their eyes and interests 
toward Washington in pursuing their careers Flagg was con- 
tent to remain in New York. When Van Buren, Marcy and 
Wright left for the nation’s capital he stayed behind, receiv- 
ing their letters of information and instruction and working 
diligently to hold the State under Regency control. His serv- 
ices to the central committee exceed those of any other man 
in the group. The rewards he chose to accept were conse- 
quently unequal to his position and usefulness. 

The last of the more important early Regency chiefs was 
Silas Wright, Jr. He came to New York from Massachusetts, 
although he spent a number of years in Vermont where he 
attended Middlebury College. He studied law with Roger 
Skinner who was a close friend of Van Buren’s.** After start- 
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ing practice in Canton, St. Lawrence County, he was ap- 
pointed surrogate, and in 1823 the Regency dictated his 
election to the State Senate. His friendship with Van Buren 
was as unique as it was long lasting.** No other politician was 
on such intimate terms with the Little Magician; certainly 
none was as faithful. Solid, squarely built with an impassive 
and ruddy face, Wright was one of the best debators the 
Regency had in the Legislature.*® He was unskilled in handl- 
ing men, but deliberative, earnest, proverbially candid in 
his opinions and the most disciplined of party members.**® 
While running for the State Senate in 1823 he received the 
unexpected support of Flagg’s Plattsburg Republican, per- 
haps at the suggestion of Van Buren. Wright was overwhelm- 
ed by the unsolicited help, and naively wrote that the “‘zeal- 
ous exertions” rendered “in my behalf’ by the Regency 
members ‘‘with an entire want of acquaintance with myself 
... Without asking pledges or promises as a condition of that 


support” was truly amazing. ‘““This was Republican and I 
shall not forget it.” *7 
It was typical of the Regency to seek out young men who 
showed promise and, by whatever aid necessary, groom them 
for responsible positions in the party.** Van Buren con- 
tinually received the names of men “who can be depended 
upon,” and he invariably wrote “‘a few words to some or all” 
of them.** When the time arrived to boost the fortunes of a 
deserving worker, the Argus was usually called upon to find 
the necessary words and broadcast them throughout the 
State.*° Occasionally the editor was unfamiliar with a par- 
ticular Bucktail whose support he was about to undertake. 
Yet he was just as serviceable. “I have not the pleasure of 
his acquaintance,”’ Croswell said of a Mr. Hoffan, “but those 
who have, I find, know how to appreciate his good talents. 
I hope to be instrumental in the circulation of his opinions. 
41 The power of the Argus was such that when Van 
Buren wrote: “Mr. Croswell will in due time & proper form 
do the needful,” little more was required to assist a candidate 
in an election.‘? Nevertheless, Marcy, Flagg, Wright and 
others were forever giving of their own free time to lighten 
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the editor’s burdens. “I hope you view this matter as I do,” 
wrote Marcy on one occasion, “& if you do I am confident 
you will be disposed to assist him [an unknown office-seeker] 
otherwise than by your vote.” ** This practice of attracting 
to itself the rising generations of young lawyers intent upon 
political careers and of continually searching for prospective 
leaders was another factor in the immediate and lasting suc- 
cess of the organization. 

In all elections the Regency men went to great pains to 
select the candidates they would support. Sometimes a choice 
was difficult, but there were a few standard rules to go by. 
“An opposition to a candidate which is abstractly right,” 
theorized Marcy, “may be politically wrong. We had better 
support a man that we believe to be unsound than to oppose 
him if by so doing we insure success to other equally un- 
sound and at the same time hazard the election of political 
friends who are worthy of our confidence and whose success 
is necessary to the triumph of our cause.” ** With non- 
elective positions the Regency was hardly ever at a loss for 
a candidate nor the proper method to win his appointment. 
Writing to Colonel Henry Ross who was a candidate for 
the post of Major General, Flagg reassured him that he had 
nothing to fear. “And all our friends here would be grati- 
fied by your appointment. . . . The appointment I think 
will not be made till winter—in the meantime, all things 
can be arranged. I shall not write to the gov . . . without 
giving you timely notice, and transmitting a copy of the 
letter. .. . You had better write to Marcy... and you may 
be assured that no attempt will be made here to forestall; 
or steal a march.” * 

Unity among the members of the Regency was the single 
most striking feature in the operation of this political ma- 
chine. It was evidenced by the mutual confidence and trust 
they showed in each other’s opinions and ideas. They rarely 
made important decisions without holding consultations 
beforehand. They associated together, said James Gordon 
Bennett, “their families interchange civilities, their females 
kiss each other when they meet—their men shake each other 
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heartily by the hand—they dine, or drink, or pray, or take 
snuff . . . with and in each other’s company. . . .” *® Marcy, 
as Governor of the State later on, never submitted a speech 
to the Legislature without first reading it to his friends and 
securing their consent to his proposals.‘7 When Silas Wright 
was considered as a candidate for United States Senator he 
wrote to Flagg stating that his name might be withdrawn 
“whenever you and our other friends at Albany . . . will 
consent that I do not forfeit my obligations to the party by 
taking that course.” ** They kept each other informed of 
their activities; they helped in the management of the Albany 
Argus by writing numerous articles for the newspaper, many 
of which were distributed to our journals; and they saw to 
the establishment of Republican papers in small communi- 
ties, giving “hints” to the prospective editors as to what was 
“needful.” #® Van Buren, in Washington, often wrote to his 
lieutenants for suggestions before taking action on a particu- 
lar measure up for Congressional action. ‘““Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Keyes, Mr. Marcy & yourself,” he told Benjamin Butler, fnot 
forgetting Flagg & Croswell must advise me as soon as the 
Legislature are in session. . . .”” °° Write to us always, he was 
told, what will be “interesting for us to know,” and when 
possible, we will “reciprocate.” °! Silas Wright, champion 
of party discipline and ever.ready with a thumbnail rule, 
said: ‘“‘Act as your judgement [sic] and the advice of friends 
shall dictate.” °* 

As it can be seen, a large measure of Regency strength 
came from within. Their deliberations, plans and formula- 
tion of policy, based on this mutual understanding and co- 
operation, “rendered them invincible” and gave to the Re- 
publican party a singleness of purpose and action.** New 
York, in turn, was prudently and ably administered. Once a 
decision was agreed to, their behavior was incisive. Legisla- 
tors, Newspapers and politicians ./ere informed; rallies and 
public meetings were held. The words: “I have seen such of 
the members [of the Legisiature] as I could influence & have 
interested . . . G!licrs,” characterizes their procedure.*¢ The 
Regency was particularly vindictive toward all scoffers of 
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“regular nominations” and “party discipline.” ®° Waivering 
or backsliding was never tolerated after the party line was 
established. Said Wright: ‘Tell them [the Bucktails] they 
are safe if they face the enemy, but that the first man we 
see step to the rear, we cut down.” * 

Although Van Buren asked for the advice and consent of 

‘the members for most of his schemes he was the absolute 
chief of the Regency and his position was never questioned. 
He had created the organization, perfected its techniques, 
and supplied it with outside, Federal, support. His name 
was synonymous with it, and the other leaders of the Buck- 
tail party conceded their own weakness without him.*? He 
was their “idol and pride. . . .” *§ They relied upon him for 
his abilities in “management.” °° They were delighted as he 
extended the influence of the organization into other States. 
They enjoyed the Federal patronage he swept into their 
eager arms. They profited by his dispatches from Washing- 
ton on those national matters of direct interest to them. 

Rarely did Van Buren order the party to execute his will.*° 
He managed men; he did not command them. Usually the 
Bucktails, said one, were ready ‘to crawl on their bellies 
like Vermin” to perform any service he or the Regency 
might ask.*! Because he had the greatest respect for the tal- 
ents and fine judgment of his friends, and because he 
was busy in Washington after 1821, he invariably allowed 
them to make most of the decisions regarding local matters. 
They informed him of their intended course, and he replied 
with an opinion or a suggestion. In gubernatorial or presi- 
dential contests, however, no action was taken at all until 
he gave the word. 

He visited the leading Republicans as often as the affairs 
in the nation’s capital permitted. He wrote to them con- 
stantly. They in turn were ever conscious of his presence. “I 
fear,’ exclaimed Wright on one occasion, “I may not see 
Mr. Van Buren and I regret much that I cannot, but give 
my best respects and best wishes to him, and tell him if he 
gives his orders to the Senior member of the Regency at 
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home I shall receive them regularly and give to them coming 
through that channel full faith and credit.” © 

The formation of the Albany Regency was Van Buren’s 
greatest contribution to the political scene of New York, if 
such may be considered a contribution. While in 1821 it was 
still in its early stages of development, by 1823 it had emerg- 
ed as a smooth running political engine that rolled back all 
opposition. Four years later, through Van Buren’s activities 
in Washington, Virginia and other Southern communities, 
its influence was stretched far beyond the borders of New 
York. Although this phase of its history did not last, at home 
it continued as a healthy organization almost down to the 
end of the century. Its great days were its early days. After 
the split between the Hunker and Barnburner factions of 
the party it never again equalled its former power and pres- 
tige. But in the beginning, due to remarkable leadership 
and unparalleled organization, it was the greatest political 
machine in the nation. 
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A PLEA AGAINST DE-EMPHASIZING 
THE ROLE OF NEW YORK CITY 
IN THE HISTORY OF NEW YORK STATE 


MARK D. HIRSCH* 


R. Corey, distinguished guests, colleagues and friends, 

ladies and gentlemen: I have on at least three occas- 

ions sat in an audience that was listening to Dean 
Rapp, and marveled at the rare combination of eloquence 
and brilliance that he displayed. Now, dismayingly enough, 
I find myself on the wrong side of the speaker’s lectern! No 
longer am I secure as a listener! No longer do I have the pro- 
tective comfort of an audience’s anonymity. I can only cast 
a mildly reproving eye at Eric Brunger for pitting me against 
so able an up-State paladin. There are, however, some things 
that are bigger than one’s self. New York City is one such! 
I must confess to you first that five years ago we removed 
to Yonkers from New York City. I am about three miles 
above the city line,—three miles, Dr. Rapp, an up-Stater. 
Actually, I do hope that I can derive some little perspective 
in viewing New York City from without, of working and 
studying there yet coming home to an environment and 


* Dr. Hirsch, who received his Ph.D. degree from Columbia University 
and who lectures there on New York City and New York State history, read 
this paper during the Second College Conference on New York State History, 
held at Fenimore House, Cooperstown, on Friday evening, May 2, 1958. 

Frederick L. Rath, Jr., vice director of the New York State Historical 
Association, welcomed teachers assembled from colleges all over the State, and 
Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian, presided. The question under discussion 
at that evening session was “Have Historians Overemphasized the Role of 
New York City in the History of New York State?,” debated by Dr. Hirsch 
and by Dr. Marvin A. Rapp, Associate Executive Dean of the State University 
of New York. 

Dean Rapp’s address pointed out that, while New York City’s extensive 
and varied activities and problems are part of New York State’s history, they 
have little meaning to people in the rest of the State; that, in general, people 
upstate are influenced by the local politician, the small town newspaper, the 
community church; that the City’s history has relatively little direct relation- 
ship with other parts of the State; that the size and scope of New York City 
and its activities should not cause historians to feel that the history of the 
City and of the State are the one and the same. 
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problems and neighbors and local shops and newspapers 
different from those connected with my previous residences. 
This dualism, I believe, plus giving courses on both the 
history of the State and of the City, may make me aware of 
both sides of the fence. 

Now, the proposition posed to us is this: “Have historians 
overemphasized the role of New York City in the history 
of New York State?’ My answer is a resounding ‘“‘No!” For 
no matter where I live now or where I have studied and 
taught, as an humble student of history I must plainly and 
unequivocally demur. It is not a matter of what we would 
like history to be, but of recognizing history as it has unfold- 
ed. And as it has unfolded, it has shown New York City to 
have an enormously and continuingly significant role in the 
history of New York State. Indeed, I would aver that the City 
enjoys at least parity with the remainder of the State in his- 
torical influence, that much of the signficant history of the 
State has taken place there, ard that worthwhile histories 
of the State, particularly the recent A Short History of New 
York State,’ realistically realize this and orient their accounts 
and perspective accordingly. 

There are persons who are critical and suspicious of any 
large metropolitan, urban mass,—particularly if its name 
is New York City. Such individuals may decry too great an 
emphasis upon the City, but they can hardly be indifferent 
to the City. To still others, the City may seem to exert a 
baneful influence upon the State. A Pandora’s Box of un- 
wholesome forces. Its politics, in an historic sense, may have 
earned less than admiration. Moreover, its residents have 
been maligned as impersonal, selfish, or cynical. “Visiting 
firemen,’ out of ignorance, constantly associate New York 
City only with the Gay White Way, instead of the other way 
around. 

On the other hand, for instructional purposes, the aca- 
demic administrator or chairman of a department may de- 
sire to stress the history of the State and to play down the 
history of the City, and have a perfect right to do so. But 
great care must be exercised lest zeal cause distortion in the 
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opposite direction. Such a shift may make for the acceptable 
course by tailoring history to suit a curriculum or regional 
needs, but an excess would ignore the whole cloth. 

New York City’s role in the history of our Commonwealth 
concededly has not always been beneficent, but it has been 
significant. Aside from the historical past, the City’s very 
hugeness, the magnitude of its activities, the political power 
that it exerts, its paramount economic role, its status as a 
financial and commercial entrepét and as a world capital, 
its resentment against the remainder of the State for what it 
deplores as exploitation in matters 01 taxation and repre- 
sentation, must be taken into account. Its rank as the pre- 
mier port which handled 41% of the nation’s foreign com- 
merce in 1956, its location as a terminal for canal and river 
commerce, for highways and railroads radiating outwards; 
its titillating contrast of Tammany politics opposed by re- 
form politics, yet of an Al Smith and a Bob Wagner spawned 
by “Boss” Charlie Murphy while setting standards for per- 
formance and service; the phenomenon of Charles S. Whit- 
man and Thomas E. Dewey springing full-grown from the 
brow of the District Attorney’s office into the Governor's 
Mansion; and, the careers of interesting mayors like Fer- 
nando Wood and A. Oakey Hall, John Purroy Mitchel and 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, and of William O’Dwyer who be- 
came a diplomat with a generous assist from Senator Kefau- 
ver, compel attention. This is a mere scratching of the sur- 
face, but New York City cannot be wished away or arbi- 
trarily downgraded. 


Even its problems are outsize, and its faults frequently 
gargantuan. Housing and slum clearance, juvenile delin- 
quency, rapid transit, adult crime, narcotics, gambling and 
vice, schools and education, and the assimilation of new 
groups of immigrants are massive problems. Paralyzing traf- 
fic congestion and the difficulties of parking, the depressing 
existence of a virtual one-party system, the growing dissatis- 
faction with the City Council, and alleged graft and corrup- 
tion, are equally disquieting. Some indication of the stagger- 
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ing cost of merely administering a city like New York may 
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be had from the size of its 1958-59 Expense Budget, $1,991,- 
952,986, although Harold Riegelman, Counsel to the Citi- 
zens Budget Commission, charges that it is actually a $2, 
116,000,000 budget.* Even our expenses are controversial! 

When the New York Herald-Tribune reported‘ on the 
nation-wide recession picture recently, it declared that 
“There is not too much to cheer about in New York State, 
although it is faring somewhat better than other industrial 
states.’’ But then it went on to pay homage to the economic 
vitality and infinite variety of New York City: “The bright- 
est patch in an otherwise somber state-wide picture is New 
York City, whose diversified economy is its chief bulwark 
against the kind of job decline that has hit other parts of the 
state and the nation.” Department store sales, for example, 
in the larger metropolitan area the previous week had sur- 
prisingly posted a 9% gain over the like 1957 period. 

What the future holds for New York City is not too clear 
at this juncture. Earl B. Schwulst, however, in addressing 
the Twelfth Regional Plan Conference in New York City 
on October 7, 1957, declared of the 22 counties of the New 
Jersey-New York-Connecticut Metropolitan region:® “‘It is 
expected that the population of the region will increase by 
4,000,000 people, or 26 per cent, in the next 20 years and 
that 700 square miles, or 64 per cent, will have been added 
to the present 1100 square miles or urbanized land area.” 
This growth would mean that the metropolitan region would 
have to have a whole new expressway system, new mass trans- 
portation facilities, added river crossings, some 80 square 
miles of parks, additional housing for 1 1/3 million families, 
and additional working space for 11/2 million workers 
and school facilities for 3/4 million more school children. 
While this would inevitably generate new problems and ac- 
centuate old ones, Schwulst had confidence that the necessary 
leadership would be forthcoming; New York City would 
provide it. ‘““The experience of the Regional Plan Association 
gives me faith in regional planning,” he concluded. 

The City is important enough to command further study 
in the form of a three and one-half year research program 
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into the varied aspects of its life conducted by the Research 
Council of the Institute of New York Area Studies and 
jointly financed by the Rockefeller and Littauer Founda- 
tions.* Monographs and papers are being prepared upon 
virtually every facet of Greater New York’s life—history, 
economics, government, art, music, literature, and so forth. 
Other research groups are also at work studying other phases 
of metropolitan functioning and existence, for New York 
City is a living, dynamic challenge. It is constantly in a state 
of flux. Its face is every changing. It is always being examin- 
ed and dissected for clinical conclusions about how a city 
lives, or as a yardstick generally to measure the performance 
or urban communities. There is probably no American 
textbook or study on municipal government that does not 
mention or pay attention to New York City. 

I feel certain, nevertheless, that Dean Rapp and I share 
a wide area of agreement. Ours are differences of degrees of 
emphasis only. I would be no Fernando Wood who, as 
mayor, sent a message to the Common Council on January 
7, 1861, the eve of the Civil War, proposing the secession of 
New York City and the creation of an independent govern- 
ment of its own. New York City without the State would be 
a pallid travesty. Our State without the City would be a 
feebly worn crown without its proudest jewel. Both are 
great, but each is greater because of the other. Each needs 
the other. Neither can discard the other and yet fulfill its 
destiny. 

My purpose here is not to disparage the State or to detract 
from the role of the many other important and great com- 
munities within it, but to protect the present balance of 
interpretation and significance as being historically justified. 
The Dean and I are not wrestling for possession of the tele- 
scope; we are merely trying to convince each other which is 
the correct end to look through when viewing New York 
City! I want to invite you to look through the customary 
end. If I act like a New York City jingo, or a Manhattan 
chauvinist, please indulge me and forgive me. We make 
policy in groups like ours and act as midwives to courses or 
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their modification; it is important to thresh these things 
out in friendly fashion here. 

Towards that end, this brief paper will endeavor to main- 
tain that New York City’s role in the history of the State 
has not been over-emphasized, by adducing some almost- 
random samplings—with little malice aforethought and no 
desire to inflict pain upon any of our fifty-seven sister coun- 
ties—taken from New York history and with a few remarks 
on the contemporary scene added. 


II 


Where, then, shall we commence to puncture New York 
City’s pretensions? Certainly not in the Dutch period. New 
Amsterdam and New Netherland were virtually coterminous. 
The Seat of authority became the area of significance. Upon 
the heels of Henry Hudson were to come Adriaen Block, 
Hendrick Christiaensen, Cornelis Jacobsz May and others, 
and the New Netherland Company of 1614 was shortly 


to give way to the Dutch West India Company, chartered 
in 1621. Under its auspices, colonization commenced 
and administrative machinery was created, and law and 
legislation came into being—on Manhattan Island. Almost 
all the Colony’s commerce passed through New Amsterdam. 
Whether the Dutch directors-general were mediocre or not, 
they acted out their parts or, like Willem Kieft in his Indian 
policy, made their terrible blunders in and from New Am- 
sterdam. The first municipal planning in the laying out of 
the twelve farms in Kryn Frederycks’ instructions, in 1626, 
should be noted. 

Whereas the patroonships, with the notable exception of 
Rensselaerwyck, were generally a failure and subsequent 
efforts to stimulate additional emigration through more 
liberal inducements were about equally disappointing, New 
Amsterdam waxed leanly if not fat. Construction and im- 
provements proceeded, the church was built, the schoolmas- 
ter came, life became more urbane and complex for those 
too-few who were willing to leave the very considerable 
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advantages of The Netherlands and come here. By 1646 
Father Isaac Jogues, the French Jesuit missionary who was 
later to be martyred, could well write that there might “w ell 
be four or five hundred men of different sects and nations’ 

in this outstanding cosmopolitan center of the New World. 
Kieft had told him “that there were men of eighteen differ- 
ent languages,” and that “No religion is publicly exercised 
but the Calvinist, and orders are to admit none but Calvin- 
ists, but this is not observed.” 


This important religious tradition was to continue into 
the English period; ‘“‘New York,” declares Clmton Rossiter, 
writing of that later period,’ ‘even then a haven for men of 
every faith and ‘of no faith at all,’ had an established church 
in the four southern counties, but no one was quite sure 
what church it was.” Apparently the unique tolerance and 
liberal attitudes of home were rubbing off on the New 
World. Even Peter Stuyvesant was more the zenophobe and 
pro-Calvinist minister’s son than he was a bigot by convic- 
tion or prejudiced on grounds of dogma against Jew, 
Quaker, or Catholic;* if he interfered in religious matters in 
Hempstead in 1657, it may well have been that his prefer- 
ence for one minister over another was owing to adminis- 
trative disciplining and political conformity than to 
theology.’ At this point, even if it would not be quite fair 
to claim credit for the Flushing Remonstrance of 1657, we 
can say that it was Stuyvesant who was the object of it! 

Only greater self-government remained to be attained. 
With the examples of home and their English neighbors, 
the Dutch in New Amsterdam pressed for their rights. The 
successive establishment of the Boards of Twelve (1641), 
and of Eight (1643) to counsel with Kieft in his difficulties, 
but who instead desired to assert themselves; and the Board 
of Nine (1647), chosen originally to cooperate with Stuy- 
vesant but getting out of hand and pressing complaining 
petitions and remonstrances against him (although the lead- 
ing spirit in this was an able and courageous lawyer of Yonk- 
ers, Adriaen van der Donck), reveal stirrings after greater 
political freedom that indirectly resulted in the Amsterdam 
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Chamber of the West India Company in 1652 directing Stuy- 
vesant to grant New Amsterdam a city government. In addi- 
tion, the three provincial Landtags summoned by Stuyvesant 
in 1653, 1663 and 1664, when he was beset by problems aris- 
ing from the Anglo-Dutch wars, confronted him with more 
problems and demands than they solved. Obviously a polli- 
tical tradition was shaping up as well. Although the crusty 
governor still held a tight hand on the reins, he was destroy- 
ing the bases for future loyalty and for devotion to the de- 
fense of the city. 

New Amsterdam was the locus of intraprovincial political 
struggles. The colonists were opposed to the Directors-Gen- 
eral who in turn were at odds with the Burgomeisters, while 
the acquisitive patroons failed to see eye-to-eye with the 
Directors-General and the Amsterdam Chamber alike. Har- 
old C. Svrett has revealingly described ‘“‘the running dispute 
between the authorities in Amsterdam and those in New 
Amsterdam” as a fundamental struggle between the former’s 
more liberal capitalism born of the Commercial Revolution, 
and the “type of economic organization that had characteriz- 
ed the towns of the late Middle Ages” espoused by Stuyves- 
ant; that is, free trade opposed to monopoly.’® If one would 
wish to study the economic life and legislation of the pro- 
vince, he would have to devote his major attention to New 
Amsterdam. Withal, New Amsterdam, as Ellis K. Raesly has 


amply shown," was far from a cultural desert in these im- 
portant, formative years. 


III 


The paramount influence of the city continued on into 
the English period. Daniel Denton described the City in 
1670 as almost a paradise to attract immigrants;’* the first 
Lutheran Church and Quaker Meeting House were both 
built in 1671; and the English regime first commenced the 
admission of freemen to the rights of the City in 1675. The 
bolting monopoly was granted to the city by Governor Ed- 
mund Andros in 1680, and confirmed by his successor, 
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Thomas Dongan, in 1684.!*° The Dongan provincial charter 
of 1683 was shortly to be revoked by an unpredictable mon-- 
arch, but the Dongan municipal charter of 1686 for New 
York City (with a similar one for Albany which retrieved 
it from the control of the Rensselaers), was not. Basically, 
the rights of the City were confirmed. The ousting of James 
II from the throne in 1688 was to usher in a most stirring 
interregnum in New York. The royal-sponsored Dominion 
of New England collapsed of its own weight in 1689, James’ 
Governor Andros was imprisoned in Boston, and his deputy- 
governor in New York, Capt. Francis Nicholson, was in an 
untenable position. 

Out of this situation was born the Leisler Rebellion. 
Modern scholarship has done much to restore the reputa- 
tion of Leisler and to show that his administration was 
mainly popular and democratic. He had fought “for the 
rights of the small farmer, tradesman, and urban worker 
against the provincial aristocracy of merchants and large 
landowners.” '* Leisler, the victim of provincial politics, was 
unjustly destroyed. Despite his headstrong nature and possi- 
ble errors of judgment, he had rather scrupulously observed 
the assurances of his loyalty to the new monarchs, William 
and Mary. During Leisler’s regime, it should not be forgot- 
ten that there were a popularly-elected governor and mayor, 
the readying of the province for defense against the French, 
an intercolonial conference of four governors in the city at 
Leisler’s invitation in 1690, his naval harassment of Canada, 
and an expedition to Albany for its assistance which those 
haughty burghers rejected, until the tidings from the Sche- 
nectady massacre reached them! Long after the executions of 
Leisler and Milbourne, politics in Province and City were 
to be bedeviled by a factionalism engendered by the rebel- 
lion: Leislerians vs. anti-Leislerians, provincials vs. court- 
party, tribunes vs. patricians, whigs vs. tories. 

In the years that followed, the establishment of William 
Bradford as royal printer in 1693, and his commencement of 
the New York Gazette in 1725; the Montgomerie Charter of 
1731 which augmented the municipal powers somewhat; the 
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arrival of vicious Governor William S$. Cosby and the cour- 
ageous rise of opposition to him and to the royal prerogative 
in the persons of Rip Van Dam, the Lewis Morrises, James 
Alexander and William Smith, the resulting establishment 
of the rival independent New York Journal by John Peter 
Zenger with their help in 1734 and his momentous acquittal 
the following year in one of the great trials of our history,— 
where shall we find their counterparts outside of New York 
City? Match if you will the establishment in 1754 of both 
the New York Society Library and the chartering of King’s 
College! 

The dozen difficult years prior to the Revolution hasten 
and thicken our plot. Yorkers up-State and Yorkers down- 
State, and all assimilated Yankees in the hinterland,—we have 
all been done in by the shrewdness and guile of New Eng- 
landers. Their publicists and public relations counsellors 
have put our bright young colonial men in grey flannel knee- 
britches from considerably south of Madison Avenue, to 
shame! Massachusetts (with Virginia limping behind) has 
preempted the credit for starting the train of events to the 
Revolution, for the greatest patriotism, for outstanding op- 
position to the Crown, and for the most stirring events. Not 
true! New York has a right to share in this monopoly. One 
slight amendment, New York City! Let us take 1764: the 
rescue of some impressed New York fishermen from a British 
frigate, and the memorial from the merchants of New York 
to the Lords of Trade protesting against the injustices of the 
Sugar Act, following it up with a petition to the Parliament 
from the Assembly a month later, are known only to the 
professionals. 

We were even tougher over stamps. We comment in pass- 
ing on the significance of the Albany Congress of 1754 by 
stressing its failure; let us comment on the importance of the 
Stamp Act Congress of 1765 in New York City by stressing 
its success. Note John Morin Scott’s words there that boldly 
foresaw independence. And the violence of the opposition 
to the sale of the stamps that compelled Lt. Gov. Colden to 
have the stamps deposited in the City Hall and never sold; 
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the distribution of the “Inflammatory Papers” by post riders; 
the creation of a committee of correspondence with Isaac 
Sears as chairman, long before Sam Adams got one working; 
and the intimidation of the new governor, Sir Henry Moore, 
to the point where he dismantled Fort George and removed 
its artillery stores. You will not find elsewhere such bully- 
boy rioting between the Sons of Liberty and the British 
soldiery, resulting, mind you, in the shedding of blood as 
early as August 11, 1766, and the Battle of Golden Hill in 
1770, events suffocated in the conspiracy of silence around 
Boston, but not, I hope, around Albany! 

Why have we overlooked the New York City tea party 
on April 22, 1774, when our own local “Mohawks” boarded 
the London, Capt. Chambers commanding, and threw 18 
cases overboard into the harbor? Or that New York City’s 
Committee of 51 was undoubtedly responsible for the sum- 
moning of the First Continental Congress? Or that New 
York City was profoundly influential in the development of 
democracy and Whiggery? Although we had freemanship, 
the City never enforced the restrictions vigorously and 
tradesmen were openly flouting the law during these years. 
Many New Yorkers became freemen as a result, with the 
right to vote, since the privilege was extended so liberally 
with little recourse to occupation or financial status. This 
democratizing of the suffrage was reflected in the elections of 
1768 and 1769 when 2/3s of the voting electorate in the City 
were freemen.'** Moreover, the City supplied both brains 
and muscle to the patriotic cause. John Morin Scott, William 
Smith, Jr., and William Livingston (who, although an up- 
Stater and later a New Jerseyite, did his best labors perhaps 
in the City) were a triumvirate of Whig propagandists;'® 
Isaac Sears, Alexander MacDougall, and John Lamb led 
Liberty Boys with gusto and success. Nor should Marinus 
Willett’s services in these days and in the struggle that fol- 
lowed, and as High Sheriff and Mayor still later, be for- 
gotten.*® 

The very importance of New York City made its role in 
the American Revolution anything but vainglorious. British 
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strategy, as we know, dictated an iron retention on the City, 
while Washington’s plans included an utmost defense of it. 
The latter’s defeat in what Long Islanders call the Battle 
of Brooklyn Heights, and what Brooklynites call the Battle 
of Long Island, and the progressive expulsion of the Ameri- 
can forces from Manhattan ended any possible active role. 
From that point on until victory, we in New York City must 
concede everything to up-State: the military course of events 
terminating in stunning triumphs at Saratoga, Oriskany, 
Stony Point, and the Clinton-Sullivan campaign; the ex- 
cellence of the Kingston Constitution adopted in 1777; and 
the coming to the fore of men like George Clinton. 

During the Critical and Federalist periods, the State be- 
gan to blossom and bloom and the course of its future great- 
ness became apparent. The march of settlers into the beck- 
oning magnificence of the State, the important role of the 
State and of private land companies in fostering this move- 
ment, and the combination of young industry with timeless 
agriculture added county after county to the State’s roll- 
call. But New York City was not idly marking time during 
these years either. If my nature were such, I could trumpet 
one name now and then sit back on my laurels and smirk! 
Alexander Hamilton! A dynamic, supercharged host in him- 
self, his multiple role as a founder and director of the Bank 
of New York, as an attorney, Congressman, State assembly- 
man, and champion of the Tories against discrimination, 
is only the start. He was a statesman too. Although he failed 
in the Assembly to achieve for the Congress the power to 
collect imports, his heartening of his associates at the An- 
napolis Convention, where only five States disappointingly 
had sent delegates, and their consequent decision to urge the 
calling of a convention to revise the Articles, were momen- 
tous contributions. The State legislature chose Hamilton, 
and two Clintonians, Robert Yates and John Lansing, to 
go to Philadelphia, but these up-Staters, bitter anti-Federal- 
ists both, could well have lost us the fruits of the Constitu- 
tion. 

When the time came for New York State to vote upon 
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ratification at Poughkeepsie in June 1788, “The delegation 
to the convention from the metropolis was a distinguished 
one consisting as it did of Mayor James Duane, Chancellor 
Robert R. Livingston, Chief Justice Richard Morris, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Richard Harison, John Sloss Hobart, 
John Jay, Nicholas Low, and Isaac Roosevelt. The New 
Yorkers assumed the leading role for the Federal cause in 
the convention; and though that body was predominantly 
Anti-Federalist, the city leadership was so successful that the 
Constitution was ratified on July 26 by a vote of thirty to 
twenty-seven.” 7 And can any up-Stater dare minimize the 
importance of The Federalist, two of whose three authors 
were New York Cityites, Hamilton and Jay, whose influence 
continued on into Washington’s Administration? Addition- 
ally, from Gotham, William Duer became Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Samuel Osgood was appointed Post- 
master-General, James Duane became the first judge for 
the Federal District of New York, Richard Harison a United 
States Attorney, William S. Smith a Federal Marshal and 
Benjamin Walker, Naval Officer of the Port.'* In this period 
too, how would you minimize the founding of the Tammany 
Society in 1786, and the “Buttonwood Agreement” of 1792 
which presaged the creation of the New York Stock Ex- 
change? 

Having mentioned the name of Alexander Hamilton, 
we must—if for no other reason than to satisfy sundry de- 
scendants who never relax their vigilance—mention the 
name of Aaron Burr. The lesson that he taught Hamilton 
in the election of 1800, and the efficient, meticulous vote- 
getting technique that he initiated for Tammany, made him 
perhaps the first outstanding urban machine leader in New 
York’s history until Fernando Wood and Tweed. And for- 
get not, incidentally, that De Witt Clinton and Edward 
Livingston, two up-Staters, were mayors of New York City! 
If you can’t lick ‘em, join ‘em! for here is where opportun- 
ity lay and the larger vistas loomed. 
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Time will not permit any further intensive analysis, but 
there are just a few stray thoughts that still occur to me 
that may demonstrate further the emphasis that the City 
has played upon the State’s history. Have you noticed in 
Professor Schlesinger’s The Age of Jackson, how important 
New York City was politically in that significant time: the 
struggle between Tammany and the Loco-focos, the rise of 
an embryonic labor movement in politics, Martin Van 
Buren, Silas Wright and the Albany Regency needing a 
political anchorage in the City to contend against the Clin- 
tonians and the Whigs? We do not cast away these up- 
Staters and their associates, but take not from us Cambre- 
leng, Bryant, O’Sullivan, Tilden, Leggett, and Sedgwick! 

If you hurl bolts at our heads about the importance of 
the fur trade in our State, we shall parry by asking you 
where the American Fur Company was set up and how wide- 
spread geographically its trade? !* Whence sailed our clipper 
ships from the late 1780s on? The Erie Canal system and its 
successor connect Dean Rapp’s and my communities at op- 
posite terminals; both ports gained enormously and grew,— 
but if it uncorked a geographical bottleneck into the inter- 
ior, which port grew faster and greater and provided the re- 
volving doorway to this two-way commerce? Smite us with 
the account of the railways of the State, and we acknowledge 
admiringly the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, the Sara- 
toga and Schenectady, the Syracuse and Utica, and innumer- 
able other pioneer roads, as well as the importance of the 
Erie. But when it came time to absorb these into systems or 
to extend basic trackage, where were the home offices of 
these systems located? Where were they mainly financed? 
Where were their southern termini? Where was even the 
skull-duggery hatched that permitted their questionable 
financing? Of course the actual bribery and suborning of 
justice occurred in Albany! And, further in the realm of 
that factor that primarily permitted America to grow great, 
Transportation: Please take cognizance of our importance 
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in Hudson River, coastal and foreign commerce; of the New 
York port in question in Gibbons vs. Ogden, and the vital 
Constitutional question involved; of where .the street car 
system flexed its muscles, and the cable cars, experimental 
motor-driven and later electric trolleys were commenced; 
of our first fleet of electric taxicabs; and of the elevated and 
subway systems that leave us open to the doubt as to whether 
we are civilized, but which at least get millions home each 
night to mull over the bruised evidence ruefully! 

Confront us with your agriculture, and we bow to this 
most important industry. There is no gainsaying it, and that 
phase of agriculture that is particularly significant is the 
dairying business. Let us then intrude into that sacrosanct 
precinct with a chastening thought from an outstanding 
scholar from up-State, Eric Brunger, who has written of 
dairying and urban development in the State between 1850 
and 1900:°° “The greatest urban concentration in the state 
was, of course, New York City. and its effect on the dairy 
industry was felt early in these rural counties nearby. This 
effect was not, at first, simply a demand for more milk; 
rather it was a demand for pure country milk as contrasted 
with the poor milk produced within the city limits.” Else- 
where, he writes:*! “. . . the role of city interests have been 
among the most formative in the state’s agricultural history. 
The market centers have not simply fed upon the hinter- 
land but have been a positive force in extending markets 
and thus increasing the prices, volume of production and 
thus the methods of production in the rest of the state. Just 
look at the history of the milk shed. In most every case the 
groups that have driven ahead have been the product of the 
cities, and New York above all the rest.” 

The story could go on and on. New York City is not pre- 
eminent in everything or even in most things. But it is pre- 
eminent in many things and important in a great number, 
and whether as a source or a market or both, its prosperity 
is important to the prosperity of the State, its policies im- 
pinge upon the policies of up-State, its habits influence 
habits elsewhere. You cannot de-emphasize it willfully and 
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widely without making the rest of the State two-dimensional 
and bloodless. 

This may apply particularly in two fields in which I am 
very much interested: the rise of the urban political machine 
in New York City after the Civil War, and the Progressive 
Era in our State. In the activities of Tammany Hall, and of 
rival organizations like Mozart Hall and Irving Hall, we 
have hardly a delectable tale to unfold. But it is a story that 
has to be told, and the State is swept up in the net too. A 
half-century of political history just cannot be ignored. In- 
volved also is the start of post-Civil War reform movements 
such as the creation of the Apollo Hall Democracy and the 
County Democracy, and especially the up-State affiliations 
of the latter. It was Grover Cleveland’s personal party in 
New York City. 

The struggle between Fernando Wood and William Marcy 
Tweed over the control of Tammany Hall led to the expul- 
sion of the former just before the Civil War, and to his 
consequent organizing of the rival Mozart Hall Democracy. 
Tweed, successful, then began to build a ring machine that 
has been a malevolent though not exclusive model for muni- 
cipal graft and corruption and for the cynical perversion of 
democracy and representative institutions. The ‘weed Ring 
stole amounts variously estimated between $75,000,000 and 
$200,000,000. It left a political ali atross around Tammany’s 
neck since that day. Tweed sought to dominate the State as 
well and to a great degree succeeded. Tweed made a mock- 
ery of Democratic State Conventions, his relations with up- 
State politicians in both parties were politically very inti- 
mate, John T. Hoffman became his puppet governor at Al- 
bany, and he got a satisfactory charter opening the com- 
bination to the municipal treasury after some frenzied brib- 
ery at Albany. Even his conviction for fraud in 1873 in his 
second criminal trial was reduced by a suspiciously indul- 
gent State Court of Appeals from a sentence of twelve years 
and a fine of $12,550 to a sentence of one year and a fine 
of $250." 

The ultimate defeat of Tweed left the political arena to 
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two heirs-apparent, John Kelly and Samuel J. Tilden. Kelly, 
apparently personally honest ‘but a megalomaniac for 
power, triumphed over Tilden who was as eager for prefer- 
ment if not quite as virtuous as he pretended. But that 
struggle rocked not alone Tammany in the City, but the poli- 
tics of the State for nearly a decade. It affected Tilden’s mar- 
gin in his gubernatorial victory in 1874, ruined the chances 
of excellent Governor Lucius Robinson to win reelection in 
1879, and apparently deterred Tilden from making the race 
again in 1880. 

While “Boss” Richard Croker, Kelly’s successor, was more 
interested in his ruthless domination over Tammany and 
the City and his personal enrichment than he was in con- 
trolling the State, his brazen bargains with that choice 
Republican specimen from up-State, “Boss” Thomas C. 
Platt, hurt decency everywhere in our State and even na- 
tionally. It deprived the nation of the stronger integrity of 
Cleveland in 1888, when it was needed to repulse both ex- 
tremes of Republican paralyzingly-high tariffs, and agrarian 
inflationary pie-in-the-sky, and gave us instead the more pli- 
able and complaisant Benjamin Harrison. Platt, by the way, 
wrecked reformer Seth Low’s chances for the mayoralty in 
1897 and awarded the newly-created city of Greater New 
York on a platter to Croker for a four-year period of feast- 
ing on all its newly-created patronage and its treasury, while 
winking at vice, corruption, gambling and crime. Platt open- 
ly preferred a Tammany victory to the success of a Fusion 
reformer like Low.** Yet, we really must thank Platt’s insti- 
gation, if not his motives, for the three State legislative in- 
vestigations of New York City designed to embarrass Croker 
—the Fassett, Lexow, and Mazet Committees, which did 
much good in exposing conditions in the metropolis. 

When Charles Francis Murphy took over the stewardship 
of Tammany Hall, he ushered in 22 years of controversy. 
Persons like Al Smith, the elder Wagner, and Ed Flynn 
praised him; reformers, progressives, and anti-machine ele- 
ments consigned him to eternal perdition. In either case, 
Murphy, more urbane and affable than the truculent Croker, 
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and described more as resembling a benign clergyman than 
a saloon politico lately risen, has proven a fascinating enigma 
to researchers in the field. He wrote nothing, apparently 
said nothing beyond close earshot, and exercised a remote 
but relentless control. Private detectives hired by Mayor 
John Purroy Mitchel to confirm the connection between 
Murphy and the Tammany candidate for mayor, John F. 
Hylan, in 1917 were unable to establish even a single con- 
versation between them.** 

Murphy, however, was not alone interested in city politics, 
but in State and national politics as well. The hostile role 
he played in seeking to block Wilson’s nomination in 1912 
is already well known, and parallels Tilden’s and Cleve- 
land’s experience with the Wigwam. Murphy was also to 
hope later that Smith might yet make the White House. In 
the realm of State politics, Murphy was frankly a sinister 
figure despite the laudations of his protege. His cynical spon- 
sorship of the even more cynical William Randolph Hearst 
for governor in 1906 after Hearst had excoriated him and 
Tammany, brought down a well-deserved defeat upon their 
joint heads by Charles Evans Hughes. Even worse, however, 
was Murphy’s destruction of Governor Sulzer because of 
the latter’s refusal to obey him in matters of patronage and 
the awarding of contracts to grafting contractors. Murphy 
was to hold tenaciously onto his power through some amaz- 
ing setbacks in the first dozen years of his leadership until 
a second alliance with Hearst to defeat Mayor Mitchel’s bid 
for reelection and Smith’s victory over Governor Whitman 
in 1918, cemented his hold beyond jar. 


Moreover, concurrent with the latter part of Croker’s 
years as Boss and the first 15 years of Murphy’s dominance 
was the Progressive Era (1896-1917 approximately). This 
extremely significant movement was in part the expression 
of an urban discontent with the tarnishing of the American 
dream and the intolerable pressures upon the smaller man. 
In that movement, no city was more important than New 
York City. It was the center of muckraking. Almost all the 
magazines of exposure and the books of criticism were pub- 
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lished in New York City. Here were centered most of the 
urban voices of anger. Here was the political well-spring of 
resentment. Here the reform Committee of 70 became the 
Citizens Union, and a Republican candidate, William L. 
Strong, was able to refresh his memory as to what the inside 
of City Hall looked like. 

In New York, a Fusionist, Seth Low, triumphed in 1901 
over an excellent Tammany candidate. Here Murphy align- 
ed himself against reform, only to see Mayor McClellan 
break away from him in his second administration, and to 
see Hughes defeat Hearst for the governorship in 1906. Here 
Murphy saw the election of acerbitive William J. Gaynor 
to City Hall in 1907, a mayor who gave Tammany many 
sick moments because of his independence. Indeed, it was 
the Tiger that held on to Gaynor’s tail and feared to let go. 
In 1909, in this progressive period, Gaynor was the only vic- 
tor on Murphy’s slate. In 1913, the Boss won a temporary 
victory by bringing about the impeachment and ouster of 
Governor Sulzer and being able to dangle his puppet suc- 
cessor, Lt. Gov. Martin H. Glynn, in the Governor’s Man- 
sion. In return, however, the City retaliated the same year 
when youthful John Purroy Mitchel crushed the Tammany 
ticket and became mayor. In 1914, out of anger against 
Murphy for having ousted Sulzer, and because of the Rosen- 
thal-Becker murder scandal in New York City in 1912, the 
State’s electorate made Republican District Attorney Whit- 
man governor and permitted him to repeat his victory two 
years later. Finally, only when Al Smith won the governor- 
ship from Whitman was Murphy secure in 1918. 

Now, add to this, Smith’s and Wagner’s records in the 
State Legislature, four incemparable terms as governor by 
Smith, both Roosevelts in that same office, Lehman’s con- 
tinuance of the Smith-F.D.R. tradition at Albany, the 
Dewey years, and the close official relationship between 
Governor Harriman and the Secretary of State, Carmine De 
Sapio, who also heads the New York Democratic County 
Committee, and you have a span—only sketchily presented, 
true—of close to a century of City involvement in the his- 
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tory of the State. What can you omit? What can you alter? 
What can you deny? Where shall we change the emphasis 
when modern scholarship is constantly adducing further 
evidence of the close and significant relationship between 
City and State? Are you sure that the role of the City has not 
been underemphasized? 


V 


Please permit me a very brief peroration. To a select 
group of professional historians and teachers like your- 
selves, what I have brought along to contribute to tomor- 
row morning’s panel may prove a capping climax. I ventur- 
ed to contact eight libraries in New York City and asked 
them to describe their holdings and strengths for your use. 
These eight libraries are other than university libraries and 
the 42nd Street central New York Public Library. Imagine 
a community providing bibliographical, manuscript, special 
collection, and other specialized resources and _ facilities 
through the media of at least eight such libraries. Then add 
to these the academic and New York Public Libraries! In 
addition to libraries, you have perhaps already read Sidney 
I. Pomerantz’ article on the importance of the press and its 
contributions to the “credit and welfare of the city as it 
responded to the promise of a Greater New York.” *° This, 
too, is what New York City should mean to us. 

In picking up last Sunday’s New York Times,** I noticed 
53 announcements of exhibitions in art galleries, and 24 
notices of concerts of various kinds ranging from the sym- 
phonic and operatic to the individual soloist, and including 
two ballets. Two of my colleagues have exhibitions of paint- 
ings; two others have recently concluded showings. A mag- 
nificent cultural and artistic center will soon rise in Lincoln 
Square. In the Broadway area, one may select from 27 
dramas, comedies or musicals on the legitimate stage, while 
in the so-called off-Broadway theatres, there are 16 current 
productions. These off-Broadway organizations are in many 
cases the closest thing to repertories such as exist in Great 
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Britain that I have ever seen, and far excel any other Ameri- 
can community's offerings to my knowledge, particularly 
since Washington’s Arena Stage closed a few years back. In- 
deed, our theatres go back to 1732! In addition, specialized 
and professional schools of every kind and category are 
legion in New York City, and limitless choices and oppor- 
tunities are an irresistible magnet to young and talented 
people from all over the nation. Even specialized high 
schools devoted to music and art, and science, exist in our 
city. 

Is it not an exciting thing to sensitive, accomplished and 
educated persons to be able to contemplate some ten institu- 
tions of learning for higher degrees and graduate work, some 
dozen and a half exceptional libraries for your research, a 
visit perhaps to the Metropolitan Opera House or to the 
New York Philharmonic, or a chance to hear Artur Rubin- 
stein? Does your fancy insist instead upon some famous 
museum or an historical society? They are all here to catch 
your infinite mood and taste. Do not these possibilities en- 
rich life and give it profound meaning and represent the 
cultural and aesthetic strivings that civilized men have been 
yearning since our recorded dawn to pass along as our herit- 
age? If that heritage is important, and one community 
should be so great a repository of it, then please do be care- 
ful before you go into surgery. Amputations are awfully 
easy, but replacing them is awfully difficult! We of the City 
therefore submit, in conclusion, that whether a person is in 
good faith merely desirous of correcting what he believes is 
an imbalance in emphasis, or is critical or even hostile to 
New York City because of phobias or prejudices, that the 
pendulum should not be swung excessively in the opposite 
direction because the luster of the City’s role in the history 
of the State cannot be dulled and its importance should not 
be minimized. 
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“Semi-Centennial of the Restoration of Fort Ticonderoga.” The Bulle- 
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tin of The Fort Ticonderoga Museum 10:99-133, 1958. Illustrated. 
Dedicated to Stephen H. P. Pell and his wife, Sarah Gibbs 
Thompson Pell. 

SHIPTON, Clifford K. “The Puritan Influence in Education.” Pennsyl- 
vania History 25:223-33, July 1958. 

SILVERMAN, E. H. “Painter of the Revolution—the canvases of John 
Trumbull, sometime soldier, reluctant artist, have given us our 
visual image of the colonies’ struggle to be free.” American 
Heritage 9 (no. 4): 40-51, 95-97, June 1958. Illustrated. 

SmiTH, Robert C. “The Noble Savage in paintings and prints.” 
Antiques 84:57-59, July 1958. Illustrated. 

Stacey, C. P. “The War of 1812 in Canadian History.” Ontario 
(Canada) History 50:153-59, Summer 1958. 

STEPHENSON, Wendell H. “A Quarter Century of American Historio- 
graphy.” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 45:3-22, June 
1958. 

Sti.es, Floyd T. “Granny Rhoades of Early Washington County 
[widow of Dr. Nathaniel Rhoades of Dresden, N. Y.]” North 
Country Life 12 (no. 3): 40-42, Summer 1958. 

StmLL, Bayrd. “The Personality of New York City.” New York Folk- 
lore Quarterly 14:83-92, Summer 1958. 

Wape, Elmira. “The Johnsons Family of Corsham, England, and 
Albany, New York.” The New York Genealogical and Biographi- 
cal Record 89:65-69, April 1958. 

From manuscripts found in the muniment room of Corsham 
House in Wiltshire, England. 

Warner, Fred C. “Restoration of North Salem’s Town Hall.” The 
Westchester Historian 34:10-12, Jan.-March 1958. Illustrated. 

WEITENKAMPF, Frank. “New York in the Illustrated Weeklies.” The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly 42:301-308, July 1958. 
Illustrated. 


Shortly after January 1, 1959, there will be published an 80-page 
cumulative index of all issues of The New York Folklore Quarterly, 
1945-1958, prepared by Miss Helen A. Fraser. The index, available by 
advance order only, may be ordered, at $2.00 a copy, from Dr. Charles 
L. Wallis, the editor, Box One, Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 
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The summer weeks in Cooperstown roll past so fast that we 
can hardly catch our breath from mid June to early October. The 
Seminars came and went and I think they moved forward another 
notch in quality, and more people attended this year than ever 
before. The annual meeting of the Association between the two 
Seminar weeks, was very successful and graced by a delightful 
speech by Horace M. Albright. 

One of the interesting aftermaths of Seminars was a series of 
articles which appeared in New York Herald Tribune, written by 
Guin Hall. One of these was an account of her attending the 
course in Family History, under the chairmanship of Miss Barck. 
It was a very understanding and intelligent piece of reporting, 
the last paragraph of which said, “A 7-page mimeographed biblio- 
graphy of sources for beginning genealogists was prepared for the 
Seminar and while they last may be obtained for 25c to cover 
mailing and handling from the New York State Historical 
Association, Box 391, Cooperstown.” To date we have had 258 
quarters come rolling in to Miss Barck’s desk; this has provided 
us with an interesting list of people we know to be interested in 
the genealogical seminar, which we all agree will be given again 
next year. 

In the latter part of July Fred Rath and I each did a short 
teaching stint, he at the Institute on Historical and Archival 
Management at Harvard University and I for a week at the 
Folklore Institute at Indiana University. 


In August Miss Barck went out to Salt Lake City for the 
meeting of the American Association for State and Local History. 
The history of the AAS&LH and NYSHA are so intertwined that 
they have become inseparable. Miss Barck was one of the former's 
first Presidents. I have recently resigned as Vice President and 
Fred Rath has replaced me. Clifford Lord, once our Director, is 
currently the President and there have been innumerable other 
points of meeting and cooperation. 

The Awards Committee of American Association for State and 
Local History gave four New York State awards this year, all of 
which touch us in one way or another. One went to the Hard- 
scrabble Chapter of Yorkers at Farmingdale, Long Island, for 
a remarkably fine movie, “The Farmingdale Story—From Farms 
to Flights,” which the young people wrote, acted and produced. 
Another went to our own Short History of New York State, by 
Ellis, Frost, Syrett and Carman; the third to the Adirondack 
Museum Association for the Adirondack Museum, whose leading 
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spirit is our Trustee, Mr. Harold Hochschild. The fourth award 
went to the Tryon County Muzzle Loaders Association, that 
group of hard-working farm folk and craftsmen at St. Johnsville, 
who have restored Fort Klock and in whom we here at Coopers- 
town have taken a very genuine interest. 

Two other news items are suggested by The American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History. Many of you will have noticed 
that Clifford Lord has left the Wisconsin State Historical Society 
to become Dean of the College of General Studies at Columbia 
University. In September we had a visit from Clement Silvestro, 
the new Executive Secretary of AASkLH. He spent three days 
with us and then went on to Schenectady to attend our Local 
History Workshop. The Workshop was well attended—160 people 
came—and, in general, I think it was very successful. Now that 
we have been through two of these we have figured out a number 
of ways to improve the next one, though I believe the basic 
pattern is successful. Our members seem to want hard-working, 
practical sessions with a minimum of the theoretical and a maxi- 
mum of the specific. That is what we will see to it that they get 
in the future. 

The week-end of September 20th we had the Council of the 
Junior Historians with us here in Cooperstown. The Council 
represents the leadership of our junior members and Fred Rath 
reports that it was extremely stimulating for all concerned. 

On November Ist there will be a meeting here of the sponsors 
of the Junior Programs at which time it is expected there will 
be a discussion of the problems perpetually besetting these men 
and women who work so devotedly for the cause of a better 
understanding of local history. 


The week-end of September 27th we are re-establishing our 
combined meetings with the Vermont Historical Society at the 
Shelburne Museum. These sessions, known as the Champlain 
Valley Historians, have been held for a good many years at 
irregular intervals and have always proved to be most pleasant 
comminglings. 

Miss Barck is anxious to re-establish in New York History the 
section which used to be extremely popular, namely “Notes and 
Comments” on local historical societies and local historical 
activities. I hope you will all keep this in mind and send directly 
to her detailed information about your meetings, celebrations, 
museums and publications, so that New York History can serve as 
a clearing house. Not only does this keep one up to date on what 
is going on around the State but if an idea is a success in one 
historical society or one community, it may well be suggestive 
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for another. So I hope you will put Miss Barck on your mailing 
list for all your local history news. 

Just as we go to press I find it necessary to make another 
announcement of Association news, an announcement in which 
there is an admixture of pride and regret. Robert W. Crooks, 
our Associate in Public Relations, tells me that he has been 
offered and is accepting the position of Assistant Secretary of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Our pride derives in seeing 
Bob, who has worked so closely with us, move on to a position 
of greater responsibility and influence; the regret derives from 
the loss of a colleague who has shared the responsibility here 
for nearly a dozen years. His work in promotion, his covering 
the detail for special events, his development of the highly 
successful Country Holidays, his wisely used contacts with nation- 
al magazines, have all done a great deal to make the story of the 
Cooperstown projects known throughout the country. In design- 
ing our announcements and many of our publications (he has 
been Production Manager of The Yorker this last year) he has 
set standards of design which not only have given us a special 
reputation in this field but have had the accolade of imitation by 
other organizations. Though he will be missed here, we cannot 
help but to take genuine satisfaction in seeing one of our younger 
colleagues moving out to one of the important institutions in 
engineering education, an institution growing rapidly at the 
moment and destined to grow much more in the decades to 
come. To Bob and his wife, Vivian, who once was one of our 
colleagues, our warm-hearted good wishes. 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 


Dorotnuy C. BARCK 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


The history of a family which played an important part in the 
development of St. Lawrence County is told by Mrs. William J. 
Chapman (Marguerite Gurley) in The Clarkson Family of 
Potsdam (Potsdam, N. Y., 1958, 30pp. plus a folded genealogical 
chart). Members of the family were prominent in civic, business 
and church annals of the town and village, and their name is 
perpetuated in Clarkson College. It may be purchased from Mrs. 
Chapman, 15 Bay Street, Potsdam, N. Y., for $1.15 including 
postage. Mrs. Chapman is also the author of the Early History of 
Potsdam, published in 1956 by the Potsdam Public Museum 
(23pp.; 50c including postage) . 


Miss Helen E. Lott, Historian of the Town of Lodi, has 
brought together in The School Ma’am (copyright 1958 by Helen 
E. Lott, Lodi, New York) her own experiences as a pupil and 
teacher in Lodi, and other interesting material about the schools 
of that Town and elsewhere in Seneca County. 


The second publication of The Salisbury Club of Buffalo, N.Y., 
1958, is The Early Life of Millard Fillmore, A Personal Reminis- 
cence, with a preface by Mr. Bruce Swift. It is republished, in 
this separate form, from Fillmore’s account of his youth and 
young manhood, written for the Buffalo Historical Society when 
he was seventy-one years old. 


No. 4 of Yesteryears, For the Appreciation and Study of New 
York Regional History, selected and compiled by Francis V. 
Grifone of Scipio Center, N. Y., was issued in July, 1958. It in- 
cludes articles about place names in New York State and about 
Captain Daniel Shays of Massachusetts and New York, and a 
continuation of John Garth Coleman’s early history of the Gen- 
eva Presbytery. 


In July, the Cortland County Sesquicentennial Committee 
issued a souvenir book as a record of the 150th anniversary cele- 
bration of the County, 1808-1958, sponsored by the Cortland 
County Chamber of Commerce in cooperation with the Cortland 
County Historical Society. The bound volume contains 192 
pages of pictures and text, telling about the History, Churches, 
Education, Industry, Organizations, and Agriculture of Cortland 
County, plus 121 pages of advertisements, with pictures of exter- 
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iors, interiors, and groups of people, which in themselves will be 
a contemporary record for future county historians. The book 
was sold for $3.50 postpaid, by the Souvenir Book Director, 6 
North Main Street, Cortland, N. Y. 


The illustrated souvenir book of the Johnstown Bi-Centennial, 
celebrated August 17-23, 1958, lists city officers and members of 
the Bi-centennial committees, gives synopses of the twenty-four 
episodes of the pageant “Muskets to Missiles, 1758-1958” present- 
ed during anniversary week, and contains a “History of Johns- 
town Churches,” “Johnstown, New York A Brief History,” by 
Dorothy Merserve, accounts of fraternal orders, and the “History 
of Leather Tanning in Johnstown, 1752-1958” by J. C. MacIntyre. 
It may be purchased for one dollar from the Johnstown Bi-Cen- 
tennial Corporation. 


In connection with Johnstown’s celebration of its two hundred 
years, Mrs. Alida Reed, Regent of the Johnstown Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, compiled a 10-page 
mimeographed brochure, describing “A Tour of Historic Johns- 
town,” noting local history as well as an exact itinerary for visit- 
ing old houses, churches and points of historic interest. In 1958, 
Mrs. Reed also issued her mimeographed account of “Our Chap- 


ter House, 1926-1958, Johnstown Chapter, No. 461, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Located 200 South William Street, 
Johnstown, New York” with a picture of the house (formerly 
James Burk’s Inn) on the cover (50c from Mrs. Reed or the 
Chapter) . 


David F. Nestle, of Box 221, Milford. N. Y., and William R. 
Gordon, of Rochester, N. Y., are joint authors of Steam and 
Trolley Days on the Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville Rail- 
road (111% x 8 inches, with a stiff paper pictorial cover, 1958, 
$2.00) . The book contains twelve pages of type, in two columns, 
giving the history of the steam division and of the electric divis- 
ion of “The Sacandaga Route to the Adirondacks”; thirty-five 
pages of photo-offset of illustrations, with several pictures on 
each page; five maps; six pages reproducing old tickets and time- 
tables; and four pages listing the road’s steam and electric 
equipment. 


The National Genealogical Society, 1921 Sunderland Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., issued in 1957 three “Special Publi- 
cations” numbered 14, 15, and 16, reprinting from the Society's 
Quarterly helpful articles of continuing usefulness to genealogists 
and local historians. They bear the titles: General Aids to Geneal- 
ogical Research ($2.50); Special Aids to Genealogical Research 
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on Southern Families ($3.00) ; and Special Aids to Genealogical 
Research in Northeastern and Central States ($3.00), relating 
particularly to New England and the Old Northwest. 


Mr. Julian Denton Smith, of Wantagh, N. Y., a trustee of the 
Nassau County Historical Society, prepared at the request of 
local Boy Scouts “A Story of Wantagh Before Electricity,’ which 
was recently duplicated for distribution by the Wantagh High 
noc a interesting example of cooperation in the local his- 
tory field. 


The Cortland County Historical Society has announced the 
publication of Volume II of Cortland County Chronicles, con- 
taining sixteen articles of local interest. It may be ordered, for 
$3.00, from Miss Elna Merrick, 76 South Main Street, Homer, 
New York. About one hundred copies of volumes I and II of the 
Chronicles, bound together in a hard cover, will be made avail- 
able, at a price expected to be about $7.50. 


The Holland Patent Historical Club, of Holland Patent, 
Oneida County, and the Holland Patent Alumni Association 
issued, in time for the June, 1958, graduation, The Holland Pat- 
ent High School Alumni Directory, 1875-1958 (offset, 76 pages) , 
noting graduates’ advanced academic training, occupations, and 
addresses; the married names of alumnae; and indicating de- 
ceased graduates with an asterisk. On the first page are pictures 
of three successive buildings: the Union School built in 1872, 
the Holland Patent High School built in 1897, and the Holland 
Patent Central School, built in 1937. 


For the summer, 1958, exhibition at Fenimore House, “Redis- 
covered Painters of Upstate New York 1700-1875,” Mrs. Agnes 
Halsey Jones compiled the comprehensive catalogue, describing 
and illustrating every painting in the exhibition, with a selected 
bibliography. Her pioneering research and interpretative text 
contribute to the social history of the State as well as to knowledge 
of lesser-known, or heretofore practically unknown, New York 
artists. The collection, lent by thirty individuals and institutions, 
is on view until October twenty-first at the Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery, and during the winter will be shown at the other 
cooperating museums: Albany Institute of History and Art, the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, and (in February) The New-York Historical Society, 
New York City. The Catalogue may be purchased for $2.25 post- 
paid from the New York State Historical Association, Fenimore 
House, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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Ill-Starred General: Braddock of the Coldstream Guards. By LEE 


McCarveLt. (University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 
1958. Pp. 335. $6.00) 


Braddock’s Defeat, like Custer’s Massacre, is an event which 
has captured the imagination of generations of Americans. There 
is hardly a person who does not know of the British officer who 
in 1755 led an army into a hopeless ambuscade in western Penn- 
sylvania, where it was decimated by the guns of an unseen 
French and Indian enemy. Even in the year in which Braddock 
fought, Horace Walpole wrote that “Bracidock’s defeat still 


remains in the situation of the longest battle that ever was fought 
with nobody.” 


From the hand of Lee McCardell, newspaperman and assistant 
managing editor of the Baltimore Evening Sun, we now have the 
biography of the man who commanded the luckless army which 
was to wrest control of the Ohio Valley from the French. It is a 
vivid, well-written, scholarly book which analyzes in superb man- 
ner the career of a soldier who served in the British Army in 
Europe for forty-five years, but whose renown in history rests 
solely on the last five months of his life which he spent in 
America. The author points out that for two-hundred years his- 
torians have denounced Braddock as an adventurer, a sycophant, 
a bully and a martinet, and a proud and pompous redcoat who, 
scorning American advice, died in an Indian massacre which 
might have been avoided. But, in truth, he points out, there is 
not much disinterested testimony to support all of the calumny 
heaped upon Braddock. 


Edward Braddock, born in 1694, was reared in the disciplined 
tradition of the Coldstream Guards, in which his father had been 
commissioned in 1682 and in which the latter served for thirty- 
three years rising to the rank of regimental lieutenant-colonel 
and Major-General in the Army by the time of his resignation in 
1715. In 1710 Edward was given a commission in his father’s 
regiment. He was then only sixteen, but many a youth was com- 
missioned in the Army at this tender age, when an Army officer’s 
son, according to Dr. Jonathan Swift, was “in every article, as 
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fully accomplished at eight years, as at eight and twenty.” The 
duty of the Coldstream, as one of the Royal Household regiments, 
was to serve in attendance on the Royal family and nobility of 
the realm, and their discipline was of the strictest in the Army. 

In 1745, during England’s involvement in the War of the 
Austrian Succession, Braddock was dispatched from England to 
Ostend, as ain observer, and later served under the Duke of Cum- 
berland in the suppression of the Jacobite rebellion of 1745-46. 
In 1747 he commanded one of the Coldstream battalions in the 
abortive attempt on Port l’Orient, subsequently was employed in 
the Low Countries at Flushing, quartered for the winter near 
Bar le Duc, and in January 1749, after the peace, he returned to 
England. He took a house in Arlington Street and once again 
resumed his routine palace duties with the Guards in London and 
its suburbs. 

In 1753, after forty-three long years of service with the Cold- 
stream Guards, Braddock finally sold his commission and received 
the colonelship of the 14th Regiment of Foot at Gibraltar, on 
the eve of the decisive struggle between England and France. 
War broke out in America in 1754; Braddock was appointed a 
Major-General and he approached the threshold of the dubious 
fame he was to attain. In September of that same year he was 
selected by the Duke of Cumberland for the position of Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the British Army in North America, with orders 
to drive the French from Fort Duquesne, and then reduce the 
enemy forts at Niagara, Ontario, on Lake Champlain and in 
Nova Scotia. 

Half of McCardell’s book is most capably devoted to Brad- 
dock’s American campaign. He sailed from England in December, 
1754, with two regiments of the Line, and when he landed in 
Virginia in February, 1755, he was thrust into a situation for 
which he was not prepared by his European background. Ham- 
pered by inter-colonial jealousies, lack of money, provisions, trans- 
portation, troops, and laborers, Braddock tried to do his best. 
He laboriously cut a road westward from the rendezvous at Fort 
Cumberland, which was to be the first across the Alleghanies. 
With 1,400 British regulars, 700 provincials, and a detachment of 
sailors, he pushed towards the Monongahela and into the ambus- 
cade, eight miles from his destination at Fort Duquesne, where 
900 French, Canadians, and Indians waylaid the column in a 
wooded ravine and cut it to pieces. In three hours sixty-three of 
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Braddock’s eighty-nine officers and over one-half of the army 
were killed or wounded. Braddock himself had four horses shot 
under him and he himself was wounded in the arms and lungs. 
He managed to direct the shattered retreat and four days later 
died on July 13, 1755. His body was buried in a wilderness grave ° 
over which the army marched to hide its traces from the Indians. 

McCardell’s biography neither defends nor apoligizes for 
Braddock. He brings to his writing a clear objectivity of view- 
point which presents the man as the sources reveal him. It is a 
well-documented work, and it is based on sound research as his 
footnotes and excellent bibliography indicate. The author has 
delved deep into the era, and his acquaintanceship with the 
European and American scene enables him to present animated 
descriptive passages of the people, cities, and countryside Brad- 
dock knew. It not only is an excellent study of Braddock himself, 
but it is a rich fabric of the times which Edward and his father 
knew. The author has a newspaperman’s flair for essentials and 
the dramatic, and I/l-Starred General does full justice to the 
man who led an army to defeat. 

In-his Autobiography Benjamin Franklin wrote of Braddock: 
“He was, I think, a brave man, and might have made a good 
figure in some European war, but he had too much self-confi- 
dence, and had too high an idea of the validity of European 
troops, and too low a one of Americans and Indians.” 


The New York Historical Society RICHARD J. KOKE 


‘William Page: The American Titian. By JosHua C. Taytor. 
(The University of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xxiii, 293, 58 
illustrations. $8.50) 


William Page (1811-1885) was one of the leading American 
painters of the nineteenth century, a controversial figure in the 
art world who experimented boldly in his painting techniques 
and expressed his theories of art freely through articles and 
lectures. Among his prominent friends who praised his work 
elaborately were James Russell Lowell in this country and Eliza- 
beth and Robert Browning abroad. In this full length study of 
the artist and his work, based on hitherto unpublished family 
papers, Page’s interesting and significant career is evaluated ade- 
quately for the first time. 
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Page might be classified as one of the “Rediscovered Painters 
of Upstate New York.” He was born in Albany and worked for 
short periods in Albany and Rochester. Evidently there was 
little material in the Page papers about the artist’s early life and 
consequently the artist’s formative years and their influence on 
his later career are depreciated in this volume. The earliest 
painting illustrated is a self portrait dated 1830. Since Page was 
painting at least five years before this date, it is not unlikely that 
earlier examples of his work will eventually be uncovered, per- 
haps in upstate New York. 

With the exception of a few years in Boston and a decade in 
Italy and Europe, Page’s long career was associated with New 
York City. Two of his most lucrative commissions were full 
length portraits of New York State Governors painted thirty 
years apart: William Learned Marcy in 1839 and Reuben E. 
Fenton in 1869-70. In 1871 he climaxed his association with the 
National Academy of Design by being elected its president. In the 
several years of illness that preceded his death, Page’s fame began 
to dissolve and he was all but forgotten within a few years of his 
death. Joshua C. Taylor, Assistant Professor of Art at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in this volume has restored Page to his proper 
position without exaggerating the artist’s achievements or 
minimizing his shortcomings. Using biographical material as a 
framework he has traced Page’s development as an artist, analyz- 
ing each of the artist’s major paintings that have survived and 
considering the various influences that shaped the artist’s devel- 
opment. Titian, Transcendentalism, and Swedenborg, all made 
an impact both on Page’s painting and his ever-evolving theories 
of art which are summarized in a valuable final chapter. 

Although this is a scholarly book it is so well written that it 
can be read with enjoyment by the layman with only a general 
interest in art history. For serious students it will illuminate a 
wide segment of the ninteenth-century art world. Presented in 
an attractive format, the volume contains a catalogue of Page's 
works and a section of fifty-eight illustrations including miscellan- 
eous sketches preserved in the Page papers as well as photographs 
‘of some of the artist’s major works. 


Keuka College HERBERT A. WISBEY, JR. 
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The American Chair, By Manion Day Iverson. (Hastings House 
Publishers, New York, [1957]. Pp. xiii, 241. $10.00). With 
175 Drawings by Ernest Donnelly. 


For the historian as well as the student of antiques, Marion 
Day Iverson’s new book The American Chair, 1630-1890, should 
prove to be a valuable guide. Too often historians have known 
little of the field of the decorative arts, and at the same time the 
student of antiques has seldom associated the form or style of 
a particular object with an historical event or idea. To bridge 
this gap, Mrs. Iverson has chosen chairs as the best form of 
furniture for illustrating the growth and development of Ameri- 
can styles and fashions. In so doing she has selected for illustra- 
tion only those chairs which either belonged to important men of 
American history or were closely connected with them or with 
the events in which they were silent participants. 

Beginning with a provocative introduction written by Alice 
Winchester, editor of Antiques Magazine, who states that “An- 
tiques are history,” Mrs. Iverson’s book opens with an example of 
a seventeenth century form of chair, the Wainscot, which was 
used in 1657 at the inauguration of John Winthrop as Governor 
of Connecticut, and closes with a Victorian chair that stood in 
the parlor of the Theodore Roosevelt house in New York City. 
During the two hundred and sixty years covered, the reader— 
perhaps for the first time in his life— learns to associate the dis- 
tinguishing facets of various furniture styles with the people, 
the historical events and ideas which were taking place at the 
time those styles were in fashion. 


~ “While assimilating these various style characteristics, the reader 
will also discover that many of the prominent historical figures 
who formulated the ideas and ideals that led to the formation 
of the United States were also concerned with the proper selec- 
tion of their furniture and furnishings. In this respect, they 
personify the Renaissance ideal of the perfect man. Some of these 
men left written statements recording their views on furniture, 
while others merely left the objects themselves. It is fortunate 
that George Washington, for example, did both. The last chap- 
ter of Mrs. Iverson’s book is perhaps the most important for here 
is recorded for the first time a visual and documented record of 
the furniture possessions, still extant, that are known to have 
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belonged to him. It is as complete a record of the taste of one 
American as has been brought together up to now. 

Throughout the telling of the story of the American chair, 
both the historian and the student of antiques will find Mrs. 
Iverson’s style lucid and readable whether she is discussing the 
fine points of fashion changes or telling the history and owner- 
ship of each chair. Complementing the descriptive text are 
Ernest Donnelly’s excellent drawings, which contribute a great 
deal to the reader’s visual understanding. In addition the histor- 
ian, especially, will be pleased with the thorough research and 
sound documentation behind each illustration. There is little 
source material which either he or the antiquarian can question. 

A word should also be said concerning the format of the book 
for it carries out the same precepts of good design as are dis- 
cussed in the text. The binding and part of the boards carry out 
well the principles of good space division. They are covered in 
a shiny leatherlike green, contrasted with randomwidth grey, 
yellow and white striped paper. The whole is treated with a 
coating to make it impervious to soil and wear. In every respect, 
Marion Day Iverson’s The American Chair, 1630-1890, merits 
more than a cursory glance. 


Old Sturbridge Village MARGARET B. MUNIER 


Heritage from Hamilton. By Broapus MITcHELL. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1957. Pp. viii, 160. $3.75) 


This slim volume comprises Mr. Mitchell’s Gino Speranza 
Lectures, delivered at Columbia University in 1957, the year of 
the exhaustive Hamilton Bi-Centennial activities. The appro- 
priateness of devoting these lectures to the most illustrious gradu- 
ate of King’s College, in its pre-revolutionary phase, is pleasant 
to contemplate. Mr. Mitchell, of course, maintains that Hamilton 
was the most illustrious product of Columbia University in all 
its phases, because he is the greatest of the heroic founding 
fathers. It should be noted that the author permits himself more 
abandon in these lectures than he did in the first volume of his 
biography of Alexander Hamilton. He unblushingly identifies 
Hamilton with the policy of the New Deal. In a precipitate pas- 
sage, we are told that “it was as though an unseen Brain Truster 
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counseled Franklin Roosevelt; a ghostly chair was drawn to this 
cabinet table.” Not content with this melodramatic invocation 
of Hamilton’s spirit, Mr. Mitchell proceeds to underline the 
similarities between Lord Keynes and Hamilton, “each the fore- 
most economic statesman of his country and time.” And finally, 
Hamilton is made not only the precursor of Keynes but “his 
reasoning could have served as a model for Soviet planning.” 

The oddity of the Hamilton scholars’ situation is that another 
professor (a regular member of the Columbia faculty) who is 
iso versed in economic history, agrees that Hamilton is “the 
iounder of the American nation” yet sees in him a markedly 
different philosophy and significance than does Mr. Mitchell. 
For |.ouis Hacker, Hamilton is not the precursor of Keynes 
and the ghostly brain of the New Deal, but the follower of Adam 
Smith and the prophet of a free enterprise system. The issue is 
emphatically joined. Broadus Mitchell explicitly denies that 
Hamilton was a devottee of the Smithian “system of perfect liber- 
ty to industry and commerce”; he was a welfare economist, an 
economic planner, the “father” and prophet of our own days and 
ways. One suspects that these two Hamiltonians do not come to 
grips with Hamilton’s economic thought but go to opposite 
extremes in praising him for lending prestige to their own op- 
posed economic policies. 

It is true that Hamilton promoted the interests of private 
capital, of what he called the “moneyed men,” and in this sense 
he was, as Hacker sees him, Smithian. But in prompting their 
interests, Hamilton advocated strong governmental measures to 
support them, for he believea that national opulence and 
strength would flow from the intimate union of the moneyed 
men and the government. And thus, in advocating strong govern- 
mental policies in the economic domain, he was in this sense, 
as Mitchell sees him, Keynesian. But what was essential to Smith, 
the policy of laissez faire, and what was essential to Keynes, a 
continual concern for the welfare of all the people in an indus- 
trial economy, is absent in Hamilton! Hamilton’s “reasoning” 
is not on a par with the objectives of either Keynes or Roosevelt, 
both of whom attacked the moneyed men of our day for lack of 
action and vision. How can one associate the Hamilton who 
saw all good percolating down from the efforts of the moneyed 
elite, with the Roosevelt who rejected this economic theory of 
percolation and excoriated the “false leadership” of the “money 
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changers?” The priority Hamilton gave to nationalist power, 
joined with his contempt of the people, could well issue in a 
prototype of Soviet planning were it not for the more important 
role given to private capital in his scheme of things. In the 
economic historical setting of his own day, Hamilton may more 
properly be seen as a Tory nationalist, who developed an econom- 
ic program composed of both mercantilist and Smithian elements. 
While this conclusion is far less amusing to play with than ghostly 
presences at cabinet tables, it may on the whole and in the long 
run prove to be something more of a “national blessing.” 


University of California ADRIENNE KOCH 


The Long Haul West: The Great Canal Era, 1817—1850. By 


Madeline Sadler Waggoner. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1958, Pp. 320. $5.75) 


The Canal Era in the United States was blood, sweat, tears— 
and progress. During the 33 years, 1817-1850, that Madeline 
Sadler Waggoner covers in this book in some detail the young 


nation pushed its frontier to the Middle West and beyond. 
Central to the story of the “Big Push” is transportation, and this 
is the theme of The Long Haul West. 

Most York Staters know something about the Erie Canal and 
its influence on the history of their state and, indeed, the nation. 
Few of us, however, have the Erie in perspective with other trans- 
portation developments or with other canals. This Mrs. Wag- 
goner does for us in a lively, unacademic book which is nonethe- 
less a product of 10 years of patient research. Both the amateur 
and the specialist can enjoy it and profit from it, although both 
will undoubtedly complain about the price of the volume. 

What The Long Haul West does particularly is to point up 
the massiveness of the accomplishment that was DeWitt Clinton’s 
in pushing through the Erie to fulfillment. For the Erie was 
the only canal in this country to be accounted a complete success. 
Not only did she make money immediately (and continue to 
make it) ; she lowered the cost of transport and travel, she built 
population and stimulated the growth of great and important 
cities, and she opened the way to the Middle West’s northern 
sections, thus influencing the outcome of the Civil War. 

Almost half of Mrs. Waggoner’s volume deals with the Erie 
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Canal, how it was built and how it was during the Canal Era. It 
is an easy-reading and generally accurate account with a great 
deal of human-interest material. Erie Canal buffs will wish that 
there were more on technical details, but even they will acknowl- 
edge, I am sure, that the author has simplified—and humanized— 
the material artfully. 

The other half of the volume concerns itself with the small 
canals that preceded the Erie and the many abortive efforts to 
match the success of the Erie. In New England, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, other parts of New York, the South, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, men dreamed and sought to put foundations 
under their dreams. But they failed, for the difficulties were 
countless. The dreams burst in the Panic of 1837 and before they 
could be recovered that even newer form of transportation, the 
railroad, had turned all except the Erie into nightmares. 

The years to 1850 in the history of this country are a fascinating 
study and a complex one. If Mrs. Waggoner says nothing essen- 
tially new about the Canal Era, she has put her material together 
extremely well and the whole is greater than the sum of the 
parts. 


Cooperstown FREDERICK L. RATH, JR. 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00; 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History will be sent for a single payment of $5.00. 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and, for an additional 
dollar a year, The Yorker (magazine published for our junior members) ; 
free admission to the museums; use of the library; discount on books sold 
in our book shop and certain Association publications; fellowship with others 
interested in New York state and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARY 


At Fenimore House in Cooperstown the Association operates a library 
especially designed for the interests of our members. There are important 
collections of books, manuscripts, and printed materials on New York State 
history, rural life, the folk arts and crafts, the history of agriculture and 


small businesses. 

DIXON RYAN FOX FELLOWSHIPS 

From time to time the Trustees authorize grants to facilitate the publication 
of manuscripts relating to some aspect of New York State history. These are 
in memory of the late President of the Association, Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox. 
SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 


LOCAL HISTORY WORKSHOPS 


Each year the Association holds, usually on some college campus, a week-end 
workshop devoted to various aspects of local history studies and of special 
value to local historians and members of local history societies. 


AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 

THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 


folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes the Village 
Crossroads. 








